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Parks and Pleasure-Grounds for the Farmers, 


HE present is a time of agricultural improvement and progress without a parallel 
in this country. Improved implements, improved stock, better cultivation, better 
fences and buildings, meet us everywhere in the country; and farmers are growing 
“rich,” in the common acceptation of that term. We rejoice at this, and so must 
every man who feels a lively interest in our national welfare, because agriculture is 
our main stay. If it fails to prosper, we can have no prosperity. It is the produce 
of our farms — the fruits of farm industry-—that animate trade and commerce, that 
build up cities and villages, construct railroads and canals, and cover our lakes and 
rivers and the broad seas with fleets of vessels. What a calamity — what an uni- 
versal panic and prostration of business would the failure of even one crop over the 
whole country bring upon us! 

Agricultural progress and prosperity, then, are subjects that no man, whatever 
may be his calling, can regard with indifference; and the agricultural classes them- 
selves, as a body, by their intelligence, industry, energy, and manly indepdence, com- 
mand universal admiration and respect. These are our honest sentiments— not the 
fulsome flattery of a stump speech or holiday oration. Our sympathies are, and ever 
have been, and will be, with the tillers of the soil. Our own life, so far, has been 
spent in the country, and we have earned our bread by the cultivation of the soil. 
We can speak of both its toils and pleasures from actual experience. We know that 
some regard it as a vulgar and plodding pursuit, fit only for strong, rough, and uned- 
ucated men; but the number of those who think so is diminishing rapidly. Men of 
taste and intelligence are now ambitious of being agriculturists ; and schools and col- 
leges for training the sons of farmers are beginning to attract attention, and will soon 
work a change in public sentiment in regard to the respectability and importance of 
the agricultural profession. 

This brings us to the point on which we proposed to make a few suggestions, when 
we took up our pen. We wish to see the farmer’s home—the farmer's life— made 
more attractive. Ilitherto, as a general thing, the improvements which have been 
made are of the useful kind, having reference mainly to the supply of man’s ;-hysical 
wants. Most of our farms must be regarded as mere manufactories of food and cloth- 
ing; very little has been done to gratify the intellect, taste, or feelings —the higher 
and nobler attributes of our nature. And this is one reason, beyond a doubt, why 
many young persons who have, by means of education, reading, and society, acquired 
a certain degree of refinement, become dissatisfied with agricultural life, and have sought 
the city. Intelligent, educated men, can not surely remain satisfied with being mere 
growers of grain and breeders of stock,—they must love their home; and to merit 
their love and attachment, that home must possess something of beauty, for the love 
of the beautiful is an instinct of man’s nature. A large portion of the population is 
continually on the move ;— the old home has no hold on their affections — or at least 
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not enough to overcome the novelty of a new one. We see the population diminish- 
ing in the very heart of the finest agricultural district in America, where nothing is 
so much needed as human beings. It is at certain seasons impossible to procure 
laborers enough to do the work. This state of things is unfavorable to the perfect 
development of the country’s resources, and equally unfavorable to the attainment of 
a higher and happier social condition. 


It is not unreasonable, we trust, to expect, and even to urge, some reform on this 
point. Make home attractive ;—cultivate the taste, and feelings, and affections, as 
well as you do your fields. Why should a wealthy farmer, with his 50, 100, or 200 
or 300 acres of land, content himself with a rod or two of a door-yard, and a dozen 
of shade trees, shaped and managed after the precise fashion of a village plot? Why 
can he not, just as well, have a park and pleasure-ground of several acres around his 
house, broad glades of lawn, and groups of trees, separated from the cultivated por- 
tions of the farm by green hedges? This, with a well-stocked orchard and good 
ample xitchen-garden, would come up to our ideas of a country home; and it would 
be impossible for children to grow up in such a home without becoming attached to 
it, and having their tastes expanded, their feelings refined, or without appreci- 
ating the comforts and blessings of a country life. A rod or two of a door-yard for a 
farm-house !— what a mockery! There is something incongruous in the very look 
of it that can not fail to strike every observing person; it wants what the lamented 
Downine called “local truth” in architecture, which he explains in this way : 


“ Local truth in architecture is one which can never be neglected without, greatly injur- 
ing the effect of country houses. And yet, such is the influence of fashion and false taste, 
and so little do the majority of citizens trouble themselves to think on this subject, that 
nothing is more common in some parts of the country than to see the cockneyism of three- 
story town houses violating the beauty and simplicity of country life. In our own neigh- 
borhood there is a brick house standing in the midst of gardens and orchard, which has a 
front and rear pierced with windows, but only blank wall at the sides; looking, in fact, 
precisely as if lifted out of a three-story row in a well-packed city street, and suddenly 
dropped in the midst of a green field in the country, full of wonder and contempt, like a 
true cockney, at the strangeness and dullness of all around it. During a drive on Long 
Island, last autumn, we saw with pain and mortification, the suburban villa of a wealthy 
citizen, a narrow, unmistakable ‘six-story brick,’ which seemed, in its forlornness and utter 
want of harmony with all about it, as if it had strayed out of town, in a fit of insanity, and 
had lost the power of getting back again. 


“To give an expression of local truth to a country house, it should always show a ten- 
dency to spread out and extend itself on the ground, rather than to run up in the air. 
There is space enough in the country; and because a citizen has lived in town, where land 
is sold by the square foot, and where, in consequence, he has to mount four pair of stairs 
daily, it is surely no reason why he should compel himself to do the same thing in the 
country. Indeed, economy in the first cost of a house (that is to say, the lessened expense 
of building two stories under the same roof and over the same foundation) is the principal 
reason why most country houses are not still more ample, extended, and rambling on the 
surface, than they usually are.” 
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The same principle holds true in regard to the arrangement of grounds about coun- 
try houses. “The cockneyism of three-story town houses” is no more out of place in 
the country, than is the village door-yard before a farm-house. 

But some careful farmer will ask us, “How can we afford to lay out parks and 
pleasure-grounds, and keep them in fine condition? It would cost us more than the 
whole labor of our farms. Only think of what an expenditure of money and labor 
this hedging, and planting, and mowing this pleasure-ground would involve. It 
would be all very well if we could afford it; but that we can not, and we must leave 
it to retired gentlemen who have made their fortunes in town, and come out into the 
country to spend them.” 

But we reply, You can carry out our plan without incurring a heavy expense. 
Hundreds of farmers in our own county of Monroe can make such a park as we pro- 
pose, without feeling the cost. Fence off, with Osage Orange or Buckthorn, at a cost 
of about twenty to twenty-five cents a rod, five to-ten acres of land immediately around 
your dwelling. Seed it down, and it will produce good crops of hay. You can get 
plenty of young Maples, Elms, Tulip trees, Basswoods, Ash, and other native trees, in 
the woods, which can be taken up and planted at leisure intervals in the fall, when 
farm labor is over, and early in spring, before it commences, and even during winter, 
in mild weather. Until the trees are well-established, it will be necessary to cultivate 
the soil around them. It will not be necessary to cover the whole ground with trees, 
but merely to scatter them here and there in groups, and singly, to give it a park-like 
character which will dietinguish it at once from the cultivated fields. A little can be 
done now, and a little again, as leisure affords; and in a few years the work will 
show. Meantime the land is cropped profitably; for hay is always a paying crop, 
and an indispensable one. The ground nearest the house may be planted with some 
rarer trees —a portion of them evergreens. A small portion of the ground near the 
house might be separated from the main body of the park by a wire fence, or move- 
able hurdle fence, and kept mowed ; and if embellished with a tew flowering shrubs, 
and a few beds of flowers, all the better. But these, for economy’s, sake, can very 
well be dispensed with. When the planting is finished, and the trees fairly estab- 
lished, the park might be pastured with sheep, as many parks are in Europe; and 
thus it would always have a closely cut surface without the expense of mowing, and 
the sheep would be an interesting feature in its scenery. When forest trees are not 
within reach, we would recommend the raising of them from seed, or small plants can 
be purchased at the nurseries for $2 or $3 per 100, which, with a couple of years’ 
growth in nursery rows, will be fit for final planting out. Only go about it, and the 
means will not be wanting. 

Those who wish to have a plan sketched out for their guidance, can procure it at a 
trifling expense, from Messrs. Meenan & Saunpers, Messrs. Copetanp & CLEVELAND, 
Mr. Munn, Mr. Levcnars, Mr. Herr, Mr. Grazr, Mr. Cook, and several other gen- 
tlemen who devote themselves to the practice of landscape gardening, and whose cards 
will be found in our advertising pages. We wish some of these gentlemen would 
favor us with their views on this subject. We desire to push improvements into the 
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country ; it must not remain, as now, confined to the precincts of cities and villages, 
But we must offer to country people practicable and inexpensive plans. We wish 
our agricultural societies would recognize the importance of the subject, and encour- 
age some efforts by offering prizes. Their main object is to elevate the farming pur- 
suit, and we know of no other way, at present, in which it can be done more effectu- 
ally, in the older States, than by creating and fostering a taste for the embellishment 
of the homestead. 


THE CAROLINE DE SANSAL ROSE.* 


In looking over half an acre of Hybrid Perpetual or Remontant Roses in bloom, last 
summer, with a view to selecting a couple of varieties for illustration, the Geant des 
Batailles (Giant of Battles), and Caroline de Sansal struck us as being worthy of the 
distinction. The latter variety we give this month. We have no hesitation in class- 
ing this as best among the light-colored varieties. We say this, too, after having 
flowered it for two years beside Paul’s Victoria, which was introduced with loud 
plaudits as a “White La Reine.” This latter is a fine variety, but the flowers do not 
open so uniformly well as the Caroline, and they change color and drop much sooner. 

The Caroline de Sansal is a very free, strong grower, almost ranking, in this 
respect, with Baron Prevost. The foliage is large and luxuriant. The flowers are 
very large, double, and cupped like the old Centifolia or Cabbage Rose. The color is 
a pale silvery blush, with a fleshy tinge in the center, resembling very much that fine 
popular Bourbon Rose, Souvenir de la Malmaison. It grows and blooms equally 
well on its own roots and on the Manetti and other stocks in common use. 

Speaking of the Manetti Rose, reminds us of the fact that, last summer, during 
the dry and warm weather, many varieties on their own roots dropped their foliage; 
while on the Manetti stock they not only continued fresh and green, but remained in 
blossom nearly all the season. This stock seems particularly well adapted to our 
warm and dry summers, as it continues to grow vigorously in all weathers to a late 
period in the autumn. 

We intended to notice at length some of the finest Hybrid Perpetual Roses, but 
must defer it at present. 


* See Frontispiece, 




















THE PHILADELPHIA PEAR. 
Synonyms: Latch, Orange Bergamot erroneously. 


BY W. D. BRINCKLE, M. D., PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


Earty in September, of the present year, I met with this Pear for the first time. 
Regarding it as a variety cf the greatest excellence, I took a specimen to the recent 


meeting of the American Pomological Society, at Boston. This specimen was below 
the average size, but was the only one in my possession at that time. It was exam- 
ined by the Society’s Committee on Native Fruits, and received a most favorable 
report. 

The Philadelphia originated at Frankford, in 1832; and, when only a foot high, 
was removed to the premises of Mr. Francis H. Laren, at Roxborough. Both of 
these villages are now within the limits of the consolidated city of Philadelphia. Mr. 
Latcu informs me that the tree commenced fruiting at the age of eight years, and 
has borne regularly and 
abundantly ever since. 

Several years ago, the 
existence of this variety 
was made known to 
me, under the name of 
Orange Bergamot, and 
specimens were prom- 
ised more than once, 
but were never received 
until the present season. 
Its size, taken in connec- 
tion with its other fine 
qualities, will render it 
one of our greatest po- 
mological acquisitions ; 
and, at no distant day, 
it will occupy a high 
position among the most 
valuable varieties of this 
excellent fruit. Its pres- 
ent name was given to 
it by the Native Fruit 
Committee of the Am. 
Pomological Society. 








PHILADELPHIA PEAR. 
Outlines of two speci- Eaten September 7th, 1854. 


mens accompany this communication. One of these specimens was eaten on the "th 
of September, weighed ten and a half ounces, and measured three and three-eighths 
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PHILADELPHIA PEAR. 
Eaten September 27th, 1854. The Jast specimen of the crop. 


inches in length by three and five-sixteenths in breadth; the other was eaten Sept. 
27th, weighed eleven ounces, and measured three and seven-sixteenths inches by three 
and a half. Some of the specimens were said to be larger than either of these. With 
skillful cultivation, therefore, the Philadelphia will probably equal, if not exceed in size, 
as it surpasses in flavor, the largest grown specimens of the Duchesse d’ Angouleme. 

Size—very large. Form—roundish, sometimes broad ovate. Color—green, 
becoming yellow when fully ripe, with occasionally a brown cheek. Stem—one to 
one and a quarter inches long by three-sixteenths thick, sometimes fleshy at its inser- 
tion. Cavity— moderately wide, superficial. Calyx—open, medium size, set in a 
rather wide, shallow basin. Core—medium. Seed—brown, plump, long, acuminate, 
with an angle at the obtuse end. Flesh—not of the finest texture, but moderately 
fine, yellowish-white, buttery. Flavor—saccharine, perfumed, delicious. Quality— 
“very good,” if not “best.” Period of maturity —said to be from the beginning of 
August to the middle of September; the first specimen I saw, was eaten by mo on 
the 7th, and another on the 27th of September. 
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The original tree is healthy and vigorous, and retentive of its foliage. The trunk 
js twenty-nine inches in circumference at the surface of the earth, and twenty-four 
inches at fotr feet above the ground. Young shoots—yellowish. Buds—medium 
size, triangular, greyish. Foliage—large, lively green, flat, obtusely acuminate, 
slightly waved, with large, light-colored ribs. Petiole—rather long, pale green, 
firmly adhering to the support, which is of moderate size. 


[We are happy in being able to present so complete an account and description of 
this new American Pear. We had an opportunity of seeing and tasting it at Boston, 
and regard it as an important acquisition.—Ep. | 


GRAPE-CULTURE IN COLD VINERIES. 


= 


BY AMATEUR. 


I CHEERFULLY comply with your request by giving “Notes of Experience in Grape 
Culture ;” but in doing so, I feel that little can be added to the many sensible articles 
already published in the Horticulturist, particularly the practical ones of Mr. Cuort- 
ton, Vol. VII., p. 94, and of Mr. Suypam, Vol. VIIL, p. 78; yet in the language of 
your correspondent, Mr. Cievetann, “If all whose experience enables them to com- 
municate facts would but publish them, it would go far in establishing a true standard 
of the quantity of fruit a vine may bear with safety, as also the period at which it may 
begin fruiting,” &c., &e. Coinciding in these sentiments, and believing that many 
are deterred from cultivating this delicious fruit from causes that might be removed 
through a more free dissemination of knowledge, is another incentive to my contrib- 
uting these notes, premising that the resu!ts are from actual experience in a “cold 
grapery” situated in the latitude of New York City, where neither artificial heat, nor 
putrid, noxious carcasses, have been brought into requisition. 

My house is constructed in the curvilinear form, similar to Mr. Van RenssEaen’s, 
at Clinton Point, and of Mr. Green’s, at New Brighton. It is 50 feet in length, 20 feet 
in breadth, and 13 feet to the apex of the curve or ridge pole, and contains fifty vines. 
It is located to run due north and south, which is decidedly preferable, in this climate, 
to the former east and west locality, as it secures a longer period of the sun’s rays 


without its scorching effects at meridian, and concentrates a more equable heat during 
the day. 


My vine border, which is the essential element for success, is composed nearly as 
recommended by Mr. Cuortron, with the addition of about fifty barrels of refuse 
charcoal or sweepings ; a quantity of refuse potash in sawdust, as obtained from the 
floors of inspection offices ; two bags of guano—nearly 400 pounds; and it was made 
one foot deeper than his, Vines one and two years old from the eye were planted 
about the first of April 1852, then cut back to one good eye, from which canes run 
the span of the house to the wall plate opposite (about 30 feet) before the period of 
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pruning in Autumn. The following season (1853) they were treated in the usual 
manner—suspended to the wires about the 10th of May and allowed to fruit five 
bunches each, all of which ripened and colored equal to any fruit exhibited in New 
York last autumn. The first bunches cut, were Muscat blanc hatiff and Joslyn’s 
St. Albans, fully ripe the 5th of August, about sixteen months from planting; Chas- 
sellas de Fontainbleau or Royal Muscadine, and White Frontignan were cut the 10th 
of August; Zinfindal, Decon’s Superb, Xeres, Austrian Muscat, and Black Hamburgh, 
25th to 28th of August ; thence onward as later varieties matured, cutting the last— 
Syrian and West's St. Peters—the 27th of November. 

Finding the vines this last spring in better condition than I expected, I decided 
upon pressing them for a larger yield, relying upon the excellence of the border, and 
selected ten bunches upon each vine as the most promising for weight. All others 
(perhaps thirty or forty on each plant) were removed. Their maturity has surpassed 
the preceeding year in size, color, and flavor, and the canes were better ripened, giving 
satisfactory evidence of unimpaired health. The different periods of ripening were 
earlier, notwithstanding the cold and rainy weather of spring retarded the swelling of 
the eyes, and the mercury also was down to 32° inside of the house on the night of 
the 16th April without any means of modifying the temperature yet; with these 
drawbacks the first bunches were cut, fully matured, on the 1st of August, which, 
allowing for the lateness of the spring, wouid be equal to the 20th or 25th of July in 
ordinary seasons. On the 5th of August I took from Royal Muscadine, Muscat 
blane hatiff, Joslyn’s St. Albans, and White Frontignan, about thirty bunches as 
perfect and fully ripe as I have ever seen, and ranging from one to one and a half 
pounds each. These varieties give only medium-sized clusters. On the 10th of 
August Austrian Muscat, Zinfindal, Xeres and Decon’s Superb were fit for the table; 
and on the 15th of August I cut Hamburghs weighing 2 lbs. 15 oz. Between the 
15th of August and Ist of September I cut about fifty bunches of Hamburghs averag- 
ing nearly 2 lbs. each. White Tokay, Malvasia, Rose Chasselas, and an occasional 
cluster of Muscat Alexandria, were cut daily from the 20th of August to the Ist of 
Sept. The latter variety is very uncertain in a cold house, for in twelve vines only four 
set their fruit evenly ; but those four gave as full satisfaction as is ever realized in a 
house with artificial heat, and decidedly higher flavored. For those who are partial 
to a rich musk flavor, there is no Grape equaling it; but to have it in perfection, it 
should be allowed to hang until a full amber color and the berries slightly shriveled 
or raisined. On the Ist of September all the Hamburghs upon the roof wires were 
thoroughly colored (fully black), but those on columns, being more shaded, came in 
with Reine de Nice, Prince Albert, Cambridge Botanic Garden, Syrian and West's 
St, Peters—all late varieties; the two last were ripe the 15th of September, and are 
desirable as hanging well to the Ist of December. The Reine de Nice, as a fancy 
variety, is attractive in its showy clusters, and ripens by the Ist of October, 

You observe I boast no Hamburghs weighing 6 or 7 Ibs., or Syrians 15 to 20 lbs. 
to the cluster, yet I have produced more weight of fruit from each vine than if the 
whole strength had been devoted to a single cluster, as is the case when these enor- 
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mous bunches are produced. I preferred equalizing the sustenance so as to have ten 


good bunces of Hamburghs well shouldered, black, and fully developed berries, and 
averaging 1} to 2 Ibs., (although 


some exceeded 3 Ibs.,) than pursuing the opposite 
course. The same, also, with the 


Syrians—the total weight of each vine bearing ten 
as some clusters were more than 5 lbs. each. The 
largest bunch of Prince Albert is worth looking at, and I hope will reach 5 lbs. This 


bunches, was more than 30 lbs. 
’ , 


variety is not regarded with favor in our region, owing to its coarse, rank habits, and 
backwardness in fruiting; yet for an amateur collection, I would commend at least 
one vine. Some experienced cultivators contend it is part and parcel of the recently 


introduced Barbarossa fuisted upon the public at $2 and $3 the plant. Of the truth 


of this I shall be able to judge another year, by fruiting the new comer in a warm 
house, althougt: not in season, to save purchasers from paying an exorbitant price. 

In conclusion, I am aware of being open to the charge of “ over-cropping”—* that 
my vines will shew the effect hereafter”—and all that ; but I have pursued this course 
to test the questions mooted for some time past, of what the vine will bear under high 
culture, at what periods fruit may be relied upon in cold graperies, and whether equally 
good can be produced without the aid of carrion fertilizers as with this offensive ele- 
ment. I contend it can; but should my two years’ experiments prove detrimental, I 
shall be as ready to acknowledge error, as, in the opposite sense, to proclaim success. 

I merely add, that any one desirous of enjoying this luscious fruit in perfection, may 
realize the most satisfactory results by having a tight curvilinear house, at a cost of 
$12 the running foot, (say 50 feet in length, for $600,) which will be a tasteful appen- 
dage to any establishment. This, with a rich compost border, stinting neither quantity 
or quality of the material in its first construction, and with Cuor.ton’s treatise upon 
Exotic Grapes, (the best practical work on the subject extant,) to be had of C. M. 
Saxton, New York, as a guide, he cannot fail to reap full satisfaction in the investment. 

Perhaps at some future day I may give my experience in a warm vinery, also of 
several hardy varieties for outside culture, now attracting attention. Both classes of 
Grapes (exotics and native) are worthy of more interest in culture, not only for pleasure 
but for profit, and I trust the day is not distant when every man residing in the country 
will be able to “ sit under his own vine and fig tree.” 


[We thank “ Amateur” for the very explicit and satisfactory account he has given 
us of his grape-culture. He is evidently a man who enjoys it, and who has an eye to 
the most minute point of arrangement. We cannot hear from him too often. We 


apprehend that too many grape-growers strive too much for size. We see compara- 


tively few well-colored Black Hamburghs ; even in well-managed vineries they are 


very often brown. For our own part we prefer a bunch weighing 14 to 2 lbs., a jet 


black and handsomely covered with bloom, to a bunch twice that weight imperfectly 
colored. Large supplies of water or liquid manure applied up to a late period in the 
season, added to a defective circulation of air, are, we believe, the chief causes which 
prevent Grapes from ripening perfectly and coloring well.—-Ep.] 
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GREEN-HOUSE PLANTS FOR WINTER BOQUETS. 


BY THOMAS MEEHAN, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Your correspondent “Quertst” “built last year a small green-house, with the view 
of having cut-flowers regularly through the winter, for a center-table.” He “was 
very much disappointed, and, under present circumstances, wishes he had his eight 
hundred dollars back again.” His case is acommon one. Many will thank him for 
bringing it thus prominently forward; and I trust I shall not be the only one of your 
“practical correspondents” who will proffer him a helping hand, as the subject is so 
extensive, and at the same time so worthy of consideration, that the little we have 
been taught by experience only leads the wisest of us to understand how very much 
of it there is yet to learn. 

In this article I confine myself entirely to plants adapted to form material for 
boquets and baskets. They are in all cases such as I have myself used for this pur- 





pose, and all of them are easily to be had from most florists. 
The spring of the year is the proper season to make arrangements for a stock of 


winter-blooming plants. 


YELLOW. 


Name. 
Acacia armata, 


“ — verticillata, 


“ — linearis, 

“pubescens, 

“  pulchella, 
Coronilla glauca, 
Jasminum revolutum, 

“ nudiflorum, 
Mahernia odorata, 


Cytisus racemosus, 


Time of Flowering. 
Feb. and March. 


Dec. to March. 


“ “ 


“ “ 


Feb. and March. 
Dee. to January. 


ORANGE-COLORED. 


*Abutilon striatum, 
Cheiranthus Marshallii, 
Chorizenia varium, 

“ cordata, 
*Cestrum aurantiacum, 
*Mannettia bicolor, 
*Lantana cracea, 
Tropeolum Lobbianum, 


WHITE. 


Alaysia citriadora, 
Cyclamen Persicum, 
Daphne indica album, 


Oct. to April. 
Dee. to Feb. 
Nov. to March. 
Jan. to March, 
Oct. to Feb, 
Oct. to March. 


“ “ 


“ “ 


Novy. to Feb. 
Nov. to March, 
Feb. and March, 


Name. 
Epacris paludasa, 
“* nivalis, 
Eupatorium canescens, 
Fabiana imbricata, 


Jasminum grandiflorum, 


*Jasminum azoricum, 


Primula sinensis, d’ble white, 


Solanum jasminoides, 
Stevia serrata, 
Viburnum tinus, 
Gardenia florida, 
*Gardenia radicans, 
Spirea prunifolia, 
Deutzia gracilis, 

“ — seabra, 
Eupatorium elegans, 
Sparmannia Africana, 


I will suppose that we have nothing to commence with, and 
have to order a stock of green-house plants to form the nucleus of a permanent collec- 
tion. I should select the following : 


Time of Flowering. 
Feb. and March. 
Jan. and Feb. 
Nov. to Jan. 
Feb. and March. 
Sept. to Dee. 


“ “ 


Sept. to March. 
Oct. to Jan. 
Oct. to March. 


“ “ 

oe “o 
Feb. and March. 

“ “ 


“ “ce 


Dee. and Jan. 
Dee. to Feb. 


PINK AND PURPLISH. 


*Begonia incarnata, 
Ribes sanguinea, 
Weigela rosea, 
Fuchsia serratifolia, 
Correa speciosissima, 
Cyclamen Europeum, 


Dee. to March. 
Feb. and March. 


“ “ 


Jan. to March. 


“ “ 


Sept. to Dee. 
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Name, Time of Flowering. Name. Time of Flowering. 
Cyclamen coum, Dee. to Feb. Tropeolum azureum, Nov. to Feb. 
Epacris impressa, _ - Veronica Andersonii, Sept. to Dec. 
*Habrothamnus elegans, Oct. to March. 
*Plumbago rosea, Feb. and March, 
Polygala oppositifolia, Jan. to March. 

myrtifolia, . . 


P i Cuphea platycentra Sept. to March. 
-rimul s, dbl le, Sept. to Dee. ; 
ne Bouvardia triphylla, Sept. to Nov. 


BLUE AND LILAC. . leiantha, Sept. to April. 
*Heliotropium Voltairaneum, Sept. to April. *Epacris grandiflora, March and Ap’L 
Salvia patens, Sept. to Dec. Hoitzia coccinea, Feb. to April. 
Viola arborea, Oct. to Feb. *Ruellia formosa, Nov. to April. 

“  Neapolitana, Dec. to Feb, Salvia splendens, Oct. to Feb. 
*Pentas carnea, Sept. to April. *Aphelandra Ghiesbrechtii, Dec. and Feb. 
Ageratum celestinum, Oct. to Feb. *Geissomeria elegans, “ S 
Ceanothus rigidus, March and Ap’l. | *Hibiscus rosa sinensis, Sept. to Feb. 
Neirembergia gracilis, Jan. to April. Russelia juncea, Sept. to Nov. 
Plumbago capensis, Sept. to April | Tropeolum tricolorum, Jan, to April 


SCARLET AND RED. 


*Euphorbia jacquineflora, Nov. to March. 
*Poinsetta pulcherrima, . . 


All of these will do perfectly well in a green-house. Those marked *, do best kept a 
little warmer than the others. They are all of the easiest possible culture, and come 
into flower between the periods named—different modes and circumstances making a 
slight difference. 

Having procured these plants early in the spring, we next proceed to their culture 
for our purposed object. The tuberous-rooted section, comprising Tropwolums and 
Cyclamens, will be nearly or quite out of flower, they will require but an occasional 
supply of water, say once or twice a week, till the leaves are decayed, when the pots 
containing the plants should be set on a shelf where they can be kept nearly dry till 
the end of August, when they may be taken out and replaced with fresh sandy loam 
in the same pots as before, watered sparingly until they have an abundance of foliage, 
then to receive an abundant supply. 

Another class, comprising Acacia, Cytisus, Chorizema, Daphne, Correa, and Poly- 
gala,—if the pots are full of roots, as they often are on being received from a nursery, 
—should be shifted into pots a size larger, in a soil consisting for the most part of 
turfy loam, with a small quantity of turfy peat or half-rotten sticks, added to it. They 
will, of course, receive regular watering through the summer, and during the hot 
season be placed where for six hours or so, during midday, they can be protected 
from the sun. 

The whole of the other plants may be turned out into a half-shaded border, which 
has previously been deep dug and lightly manured, till the end of August, when all 
but Spiraea, Deutzia, Weigela, Ribes, and, in short, all but deciduous shrubs, should 
be prepared for lifting into pots. This preparation consists in giving them a thorough 
soaking with water a few hours previous to taking them up, without which they will 
suffer materially under the operation. Put them in as small pots as possible, place 
them in a situation where they will get only the morning sun for some days, and 
during that time sprinkle them every few hours with water through a fine-rosed water 
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pot or syringe, and place them gradually in the full light as they seem able to bear it. 
They will “miss the change” but very slightly, and besides the requisite labor attend- 
ing plants kept in pots the whole season, will be much better plants. The exceptions 
to the above (deciduous shrubs) are best left in the ground till their leaves are ready to 
fall, say about the end of September, as, if they are lifted before the wood is ripe, they 
seldom flower freely. 

The plants should be all housed before the weather becomes even “white frosty,” 
and at the return of spring, or, in this latitude, early in May, set out of doors a few 
days, then cut down as is usual with Geraniums, and afterwards planted out to grow, 
as in the previous season. When the plants turned out of doors have begun to grow, 
a few young shoots of each kind should be taken off and struck. Young plants thus 
raised will come into flower a few weeks after the old ones are gone out, and will 
besides come in useful to retain wherever the old ones grow too large. 

Besides the plants I have above noted as permanent green-house plants, there are 
many special things that cannot be dispensed with. The Camelias Double White, 

‘andidissima myrtifolia, and Lady Hume’s Blush—are essential in a collection of 
boquet flowers; nor can Azaleas indica alba, Phonecia, and Smithii. These can 
be successfully grown with the other plants by giving them an open, turfy soil, well 
drained, and an abundance of water while growing, little when comparatively at rest, 
and partially shaded in summer time. 

The Horse Shoe or Scarlet Geraniums, Geranium Comptonianum, the Oak-leaved, 
and Rose-scented, are essential ingredients in my ideas of a winter boquet; and in the 
spring of the year of the lighter colored Cinerarias and white and scarlet Verbenus. 
Cuttings of all these should be put in expressly for this purpose early in the summer 
and grown for a few months in the fall. Mignionette and Phlox Drummondii should 
also be sown in pots with these, for the same object. 

The Jose must not be forgotten. For a small green-house, I would select the fol- 
lowing kinds as blooming very freely under very common treatment — Cels, white ; 
Devoniensis, pale lemon; Madame Bosanquet, creamy white; Souvenier de Malmai- 
son, rosy white; Caroline, salmon white; Lyonnais, salmon; Common Daily or 
Monthly China, pink ; Hermosa, rose; Carmin Bean, purplish rose; Agripini and 
Louis Philippe, crimson. Roses for blooming early in winter, should in all cases be 
turned out of their pots, and lifted in August, in the same manner as already described 
for a class of plants. When they are re-potted, a good proportion —say one-third — 
of coarse stable manure, with the turfy loam employed, will be of great service. 

There are many other plants, and tribes of plants, which are indispensable to make 
a green-house gay in the fall, winter, and spring, as Chrysunthemums, Cactuses, Hya- 
cinths, Lechenaultia, Pimelia, &e. But I have thought it best to confine myself in 
this article strictly to your correspondent’s object—* plants which will serve at once to 
adorn the green-house, and to cut for the centre-table.” 


[We thank Mr. Meenaw for his prompt and excellent contribution to this depart- 
ment. We hope soon to acknowledge similar favors from others.—Ep. ] 

















WIND-MILL PUMPS. 


WIND-MILL PUMPS, 


BY J. P. KIRTLAND, EAST ROCKPORT, OHIO. 


By reference to Vol. III (new series) of the Horticulturist, page 227, an article will 
be found on the “ Application of Wind as a Power for raising Water.” It was writ- 
ten for the sole purpose of attracting the attention of the public to a method of pump- 
ing water from wells by the aid of wind-mills, the feasibility of which I supposed had 
been fully demonstrated by the experience of Mr. AnpERson, a respectable farmer, five 
miles south-west of Ashland, Ohio. My conclusions were not formed till I had visited 
his place, in two different years, seeing the machine at both times in successful opera- 
tion, and obtaining from him minute details of his experience in regard to it. A short 
time since, an article appeared in the Ohio Cultivator, contradicting all the statements 
respecting the successful operation of Mr. AnpEersoy’s machine, together with an 
expression of the editor’s opinion that the whole plan was chimerical — or words to 
that effect. I immediately addressed a letter to Bera B. Crark, M. D. of Ashland, 
with a request that he would obtain from Mr. Axperson, answers to the following 
queries, as well as all the facts which might have any bearing on the subject. Dr. C. 
has had the goodness to forward the following reply, with the answers to the several 
queries, all of which are here annexed : 


“ Asnianp, Serr. 11, 1854. 

“J, P. Kirrtanp, M. D.— Dear Sir: I delayed an answer to yours, until I had seen Mr. 
Anperson, that I might give you reliable information. I have just seen him, and can 
assure you that he has the fullest confidence in the project. 

“Tle says the crank ought to be short. Tis was so; and he thought it much better than 
alonger one. He also says that he has no doubt that it would be just the thing on the 
lake shore. It should be placed away from any building, or other obstruction to light 
breezes, Lis was too near his barn. 

“Mr. A. has seen the remarks in the Cultivator, and he says that ‘nothing can be fur- 
ther from the truth.’ He took down his machine, not because it failed to answer the pur- 
pose, but because it was made by himself, of green lumber, and was not made right. 

“The water in the well, where he placed the wind-mill, is only about seven feet from 
the surface of the ground; and as the surface descends about two feet to the rod, he now 
contemplates ditching from the well till he can bring the water above the ground, by which 
means he can have a running spring: otherwise he says that he should immediately put up 
another wind-mill, and he would have it made by a workman. B. B. Crark.” 


QUERIES ANSWERED BY Mr. ANpERson.— Q. How many years did Mr. Anpzrson’s wind- 
mill pump continue in operation? 

A. About four years. 

Q. How frequently did it fail to operate from getting out of order? 

A, It was seldom out of order—no more than a common pump. 

Q. How many days, during the summer and autumn, did it fail to furnish a supply of 
water for his cattle, from a want of wind to keep the mill in operation? 

A. Provided he had a large reservuir, it would never fail. 
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Q. Did it often suffer injury from violent gales of wind? 

A, Never, at any time. 

Q. Was it, on the whole, considered a successful, cheap, and reliable plan for watering a 
stock of cattle? 

A, It was. 


The above letter of Dr. C., and the answers of Mr. A., will suffice to put to rest the 
article which appeared in the Cultivator, It would be needless, in Ohio, to add that 
the statements of these two gentlemen do not admit of adoubt. I will only add that, 
of the numerous letters which I hace received in regard to the machine, since the 
description of it appeared in the Horticulturist, nine-tenths of them have contained 
suggestions for improving and complicating the plan. Its simplicity is the surety for 
its success. Every proposed change would either increase the friction or the power,— 
the one would render a stronger wind necessary to set it in operation, while the other 
would result in racking the machinery. 

Several have been constructed, and failed because the cranks had too much sweep, 
and the wheels were too large. The flange on the axle should be only an inch and a 
half long, allowing a play of three inches; and the diameter of the wheel should not 
exceed four feet. I would in no point vary it from the plan figured and described in 
my first article. 

The present season has shown the want of such a machine on the premises of 
almost every individual who owns an acre of ground in our country, and it is a mat- 
ter of surprize that our ingenious mechanics do not supply what the public stand 
ready to purchase. 


ARCHITECTURE—STYLES AND CHANGES. 


A CORRESPONDENT requests us to give some remarks on the different styles of archi- 
tecture, for the information of himself and others. In a letter now before us he says: 
“Tam often puzzled, when reading articles on architecture, for want of some know- 
ledge of the elementary principles. I often see buildings in which there appears to be 
want of symmetry, or adaptation of parts to each other—sad incongruity; and yet I 
am unable to tell where the defect is, or what would remedy it. I am afraid, if I 
should undertake to build myself, I should commit some great blunder. To be sure, 
you may say, get an architect. That is right; but every one who builds, should study 
the matter himself—certainly enough to understand the rudiments of the science. 
And then, some of us at the west, who wish to put up a cottage, or make an addition 
to a house already built, can not command the services of an architect.” 

To answer our correspondent, perhaps we can not do better than to quote pretty 
freely from Repton’s Landscape Gardening. In this country we have very few purely 
Gothic, or even Grecian buildings. A glance at the annexed engraving will show that 
they are scarcely suited to human habitations, much less for private residences. Still, 
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Fig. 1. Imaginary composition, showiog, in the background, the castellated Gothic style of architecture; next, the 
ecclesiastic Gothic ; then, the mixed Gothic ; next, the Grecian, or classical style ; and, lastly, Indian architecture 


all buildings of architectural pretensions partake somewhat of the character of one or 
the other, and it is well that the leading features of each should be understood. 


“Tue Gornic Stvte.—The Castle Character requires massive walls, with very 
small windows, if any are allowed to appear externally. The correct imitation of this, 
in modern times, must produce the effect of a prison. 

“The Abbey Character requires lofty and large apertures, almost equally inapplica- 
ble to a house, although, in some few rooms, the excess of light may be subdued by 
colored glass. But in the Abbey character it is only the chapel, the collegiate church, 
the hall, and the library, which furnish models for a palace; all the subordinate parts 
were the mean habitation of monks, or students, built on so small a scale, and with 
such low ceilings, that they can not be imitated in a modern palace, without such 
mixture and modification as tend to destroy the original character; therefore it is 
necessary now (as it was formerly) to adopt the mized style of Queen Elizabeth’s 
Gothic, for modern palaces, if they must be in any style of what is called Gothic. 

“Until the reign of Queen Exizasetn, the large buildings in England had either 
been castles for security, or colleges and religious retreats. Many of these had been 


converted into palaces, or altered to adapt them to royal residences, by such changes 


in their original forms, as, at length, introduced that mixed character, called Queen 
Elizabeth's, or House Gothic. 

«Yet, a mixed style is generally imperfect: the mind is not easily reconciled to the 
combination of forms which it has been used to consider distinct, and at variance with 
each other: it feels an incongruity of character, like an anachronism in the confusion 
of dates: it is like uniting, in one object, infancy with old age, life with death, or 
things present with things past. 

“Tue Grecian Styte.— Under this character are included all buildings in Eng- 
land, for which models have been furnished from Greece, from Italy, from Syria, and 
from other countries, unmixed with the Gothic style; for in all these countries some 
intermixture of style and dates, in what is called the Grecian character, may be dis- 
covered: and we are apt to consider, as good specimens, those buildings in which the 
greatest simplicity prevails, or, in other words, those that are most free from mixture. 
Simplicity is not less necessary in the Gothic than in the Grecian style; yet it creates 
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great difficulty in its application to both, if no mixture of dates is to be allowed in the 
respective styles of each. Thus, the English antiquary will discover, and, perhaps, be 
offended at, the mixture of Saxon, Norman, and the several dates of subsequent build- 
ings called Gothic; but the man of taste will discover beauty in the combination of 
different forms in one great pile, or he must turn with disgust from every cathedral 
and abbey in the kingdom. In like manner, the traveler and connoisseur in Grecian 
antiquities, will not only object to more than one of the five orders in the same build- 
ings, but will detect the intermixture of even the minutest parts in detail; while the 
man of taste will discover beauty and grace in combination of forms, for which there 
is not authority in the early, and, therefore, most simple edifices of those countries, 
It is by such combinations only, that the Grecian style can be made applicable to the 
purposes of modern habitation. 

“The best models of pure and simple Grecian architecture, were temples, many 
without a rooi, and all without windows or chimneys. Such models might be imita- 
ted in our churches, or public edifices; but houses built from such models would 
become inconvenient, in proportion as this external simplicity is preserved. For this 
reason, In1co Jones, and our early architects in the Grecian style, took their models 


from buildings of later date (chiefly Roman), where the different floors are marked by 
different orders placed one over another. 


“ As the taste for Grecian architecture became more correct, and, by the works of 
Srvarr and others, the more simple original models became better known in England, 


various attempts have been made to adopt it in modern houses ; but a palace, or even 
a moderate sized residence, can not be entirely surrounded by a peristyle, like a Gre- 
cian temple; and, therefore, the portico alone has been generally adopted.* 

“Tur Mopern Sryte.—The numerous difficulties in reconciling the internal con- 
venience of a house to the external application of Grecian columns of any order, at 
length banished columns altogether, and introduced a new style, which is, strictly, of 
no character. This consists of a plain building, with rows of square windows at equal 
distances ; and if to these be added a Grecian cornice, it is called a Grecian building: 
if, instead of the cornice, certain notches are cut in the top of the wall, it is called a 
Gothic building. Thus has the rage for simplicity, the dread of mixing dates, and the 
difficulty of adding ornament to utility, alike corrupted and exploded both the Grecian 
and the Gothic style in our modern buildings. 

“ Without a bigoted attachment to either, every one must confess that there are a 
thousand beauties and graces in each, which deserve our admiration, although they 
can not, without violence, be made subservient to modern residence. 

“Tn this inquiry, no mention has yet been made of the difference of climate, and 
the influence it may be supposed to have on the different styles, because grace and 
beauty of form, in ornament and decorations, may be considered, without always 

* The difficulty of adapting any order of columns to the windows of a house, is evident from the portico being some- 
times confined to the ground floor only, sometimes extended two, or even three, floors, and sometimes raised on a 
basement of arches, unknown to the Grecian character. A more classic expedient has been devised by the ingenious 


author of the Antiquities of Grecia Magna, in bis designs for Harford and Downham colleges; but such lofty portion 
of windows, though allowable in a public building, would be inapplicable to the purposes of a private house. 
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annexing ideas of utility ; if they can be blended, it is the perfection of art in every 
province; and, in the choice and adaptation of new forms to new uses, consists the 
genius of the artist. 


“But there is another consideration of greater importance, which relates to the 
matertal of which the building is constructed. 

“The eye will not be pleased with that to which the mind can not be reconciled : 
we must be satisfied that the construction is safe, and that the material is equal to its 
office. The resistance of iron is greater than that of stone; but if iron columns be 
made to represent stone, they will appear too light and weak. On the contrary, it 
stone columns be made to resemble metal, they will appear too heavy and massive. 
And if either of those materials be made to imitate wood, not only the relative 
strength of each must be considered, but also the Principles of Construction, which 
are totally different in the Grecian and Gothic styles.* 


Fig. 2, Sketch exhibiting the principles of pressure in Grecian, Gothic, and Indian architecture, 


“Or Grectan Constructiox.—According to the law of gravitation, all matter at rest 
keeps its place by its own weight, and is only to be removed by superior force acting in a 
different direction. A perpendicular rock, or a solid upright wall, will preserve the same 
position so long as its substance endures. On this principle of perpendicular pressure all 


Fig. 3. Sketch exhibiting the progress of Grecian architecture, from the columns and beams formed of the trunks of 
trees, with the bark on, to the Doric order, with fluted shafts, &c. 


Grecian architecture is founded. Hence have arisen the relative proportions and inter- 
columniations in the different orders, from the heaviest Doric to the most graceful Corin- 
thian, the distances being regulated by the strength of the parts supporting and supported. 


* This remark is every day confirmed by the too slender groins of Gothic arches, to imitate stone, in plaster, or cast 
iron, and the too slender columns of Grecian architecture in wood, painted to imitate stone and marble. 
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“ Although it is probable that the first buildings were of wood, and that rude trees 
suggested the proportions of the Doric order, yet, the origin of Grecian architecture 
was, doubtless, derived from one stone laid flat upon another, and the aperture, or 
void, between two upright stones, was covered by a third placed across them: thus 
the width of the opening was limited by the length of the cross-stone ; consequently, 
this mode of structure required large blocks of stone, when that material was used 
[see fig. 3]. 

“The difficulty of procuring such large blocks as were required for this mode of 
construction, suggested the idea of producing 
wide apertures by a different expedient; and 
this introduced the arch. 

“Or Gornic Construction.—In every 
arch, whether a segment of a circle, an ellipsis, 
or in the pointed arches, called Gothic, there 
is a great lateral pressure. This constitutes 
the leading principle of construction in Gothic 
architecture, which depends on its abuttals 
[see fig. 2]. An arch may sometimes abut 
against a rock, as in bridges; or against a pier 
of masonry, as in castles, &c.; but, in light 
Gothie structures, the abuttals consist of but- 
tresses to counteract the lateral pressure ; and 
where such buttresses are not sufficiently 
heavy, additional weight is used under the 


Fig. 4. Sketch exhibiting the principle of forming Various forms of pinnacles, or finials, which 
abutments for Gothie arches, as generally adopt- 


have often been mistaken for mere ornaments, 
ed in ecclesiastical buildings. 


of no use in the construction; and these are 
sometimes placed at a distance, when they are connected by what are called flying 
buttresses, like those at Henry the Seventh’s chapel [see fig. 4]. 

“Or Ixp1an Construction.— Under the name of Indian Architecture, may be 
included Hinddstan, Gentoo, Chinese, or Turkish; which latter is a mixture of the 
other three. But this construction is distinct from the Gothic, in having little or no 
lateral pressure; and from the Grecian, in having a different mode of applying the 
perpendicular pressure; for although, at the first sight, we might be led to suppose 
the arches constructed on a center, like those of Europe, yet, on a closer examination, 
they will be found to consist of horizontal strata, supported by what is technically 


called ‘corbelling out, or placing the materials in such a position that the aperture 


may be larger at the bottom than the top, by each stratum of stone over hanging the 
other [see fig. 2]. From the specimens discovered in the Indian excavations, there 
is no doubt but the original idea was taken from those subterraneous caves or grottos. 

“The people who formed these awful wonders of antiquity, instead of erecting 
buildings on the surface of the ground, began their operations by cutting away the 
foundation of a rock, to obtain room below, without endangering the superstructure 
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and thus, by degrees, the Indian architecture seems to have grown from the rudest 
excavations of Troglodite savages, to the most beautiful forms discovered in the tem- 
ples of Salsetta, of Elora, and 
Elephantis. 

«When these natural sub- 
terraneous vaults were imitated 
above ground, in buildings of 
later date, the same construc- 
tion prevailed; and, therefore, 
both in the arches and domes 
of the Indian style, we observe 
the same principle of perpen- 
dicular pressure [see fig. 5.] 





“ APPLICATION OF INDIAN Fig. 5. Imaginary sketch, exhibiting the principle of perpendicular 
Ancurrscrune.— Having al. Prsmrotn the arc raula made Inthe nave rock in Ini 
ready shown the difficulty of 

adapting either the Grecian or Gothic styles to the character of an English residence, 
this newly discovered style of architecture seems to present a new expedient for the 
purpose, in the forms made known to this country by the accurate designs of Mr. 
Tuomas Dante, and other artists, which have opened new sources of grace and 
beauty. 

“To the materials of wood and stone we have lately added that of cast-iron, 
unknown in former times, either in Grecian or Gothic architecture, and which is pecu- 
liarly adapted to some light parts of the Indian style. 

“In Grecian architecture, the artist is confined to five (or, rather, ouly to three) 
different orders of columns, so restricted in their relative proportions that they are 
seldom used externally, with good effect, in modern houses, and are generally found 
too bulky for internal use. Indian architecture presents an endless variety of forms 


and proportions of pillars, from the ponderous supports of the cavern, to the light, 
airy shafis which enrich their corridors, or support their verandas. 


This alone would 
justify the attempt to adapt a style, untried, for the purpose to which other styles 
have been found inapplicable or inadequate. 2 

“Tt is difficult for an artist at once to divest himself of forms he has long studied. 
This will account for the confusion of Grecian and Gothic in the works of Joun or 
Papva, Inigo Jones, and others, about the same date, which occasioned that mixture 
of style, condemned in after-times for the reasons already assigned. The same thing 
may be observed in the first introduction of Gothic, mixed with the Saxon and Nor- 
man which preceded it: and the same will, doubtless, happen in many instances, 
during the introductory application of Indian architecture to English uses, while a 
false taste will both admire and condemn, without any true standard, the various 
forms of novelty. 

“If I might humbly venture to suggest an opinion on the subject, I should recom- 
mend the use only of such Indian forms, or proportions, as bear the least resemblance 
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to those either of the Grecian or Gothic style, with which they are liable to be com- 
pared. If the pillars resemble Grecian columns [compare fig. 6 with fig. 7], or if the 
apertures resemble Gothic arches, they will offend, by seeming to be incorrect speci- 


Fig. 6, From an endless variety of columns used in Hindoo architecture, the above few examples are inserted, that 


their relative proportions may be compared or contrasted with those of the orders to which Grecian architecture 
is necessarily confined. 


Tuscan, D ric, i Corinthian, Composite, 
Fig. 7. Specimens of columns of the different orders of Grecian architecture, given with a view of facilitating the 
comparison between them and the Hindoo buildings. 
mens of well-known forms, and create a mixed style, as disgusting to the classic 
observer as the mixture in Queen Elizabeth’s Gothic. But if, from the best models of 
Indian structures, such parts only be selected as can not be compared with any known 
style of English buildings, even those whom novelty can not delight, will have little 
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cause to regret the introduction of new beauties. Without strictly copying either the 
mosques, or the mausoleums, or the serats, or the hill-forts, or the excavations of the 
east, the most varied and graceful forms should be selected, with such combinations, 
or even occasional deviations and improvement, as the general character and princi- 
ples of construction will admit; for which purpose the specimens [see figs. 6 and 7] 
are submitted for consideration as general hints, rather than as finished designs. 


SYMMETRICAL COTTAGE. 


BY AUSTIN & WARNER, ROCHESTER. 


Whoever loves symmetry and the simpler kinds of cottage beauty, including good 
proportion, tasteful forms, and chasteness of ornament, we think can not but like this 
design, since it unites all these requisites. It is an illustration of a cottage made 
ornamental at a very trifling expense, and without sacrificing truthfulness to that kind 
of tasteful simplicity which is the true touchstone of cottage beauty. 





A SYMMETRICAL COTTAGE. 


This cottage is entered by means of an ample hall, off which is the parlor, 15 ft. by 
15 ft. 6 in. The dining and living room is entered from either the hall or parlor, and 
is 15 ft. 6 in. by 14 ft., having closets, also a closet under stairs. Adjacent to the 
dining-room is the nursery, 14 ft. by 12 ft. 6 in., having a bathing-room and closet, 
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Off of dining room is the kitchen, 15 ft. 6 in. by 12 ft. 6 in., having an ample pantry, 
sink room, &c. The back stairs ascend from the sink-room, which is a great conven- 
ience, as slops, &e., from the second story can be brought down these stairs without 
being seen from any of the principal rooms. Entrance to the cellar from the kitchen. 
In the hall is the principal stairs leading to second story, which is divided into bed- 
rooms having closets attached ; also inclosed stairs to attic, in which there are three 
large sleeping-rooms, with store-rooms, &c. The little front room in second story would 
make a bed-room if required, ora dressing room attached to the large front bed-room. 
First story 9 ft. 6 in. high, second story 8 ft. high. The superstructure is framed, 
sheathed on the outside with 1} in. boards about 9 in. wide, put on horizontally, and 
rebated to imitate block work, and painted three good coats, the last two to be 
sanded ; thus making the building appear like a stone one, with very little expense. 
To be plastered on the inside two coats (browning and white finish). The inside finish 
is to be plain and neat. Architraves in principal story to be 7 in. wide, bevelled bands 
those in the second story, 6in. The building finished complete, will cost about $2,000. 
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Foreign Wotices. 


Errects or Winter on Contrers.—The last winter has enabled us to judge more correctly than 
before of the effects of as low a temperature as we usually experience, even in extreme cases, 
upon most of the newly introduced trees and shrubs. From information communicated to the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, and from several other sources, the Horticultural Society have been able to 
cause an instructive return to be prepared, which is published in the number of their journal 
just out. It is needless to say that this is a subject of the highest interest in the innumerable 
lovers of “hardy” plants, who spend large sums of money upon their acquisition, and who are 
greatly annoyed when the assurances that they have received of a costly plant being certainly 
quite hardy, prove to be fallacious, To be hardy, in the proper sense of the word, a tree must be 
able to bear not only our ordinary winters, which are remarkable only for their mildness, but 
those instances of much lower temperature which are certain to occurr every ten or fifteen years, 
and of which we have no previous warning. 

The question of hardiness is by no means easy to determine conclusively. Mere identity ot 
temperature does not indicate identity of climates; the thermometer may fall to zero in two 
places, of which one has a warm, dry, well drained soil, the other a cold, damp, heavy soil, and 
plants will escape in the first which perish in the last. A great variety of analogous circumstances, 
unobserved, and perhaps inappreciable, assist in complicating the matter, so that, for absulute 
exactness, each species of tree would require to be made the subject of a dissertation. But life is 
too short for us to wait for elaborate inquiries, and we must be suti=fied with such an approxima- 
tion to truth as can be readily obtained. The most satisfactory way of arriving at such truth is 
by obtaining returns from many different places, in different situations, and comparing the 
evidence relating to each new species with that collected in the same places concerning well-known 
plants now familiar in all gardens, To say that a species will bear an ordinary winier is too 
vague an assertion to be useful. To say that it is as hardy as an evergreen Oak or a Sweet Bay, 
or a common Laurel, is intelligible to every one. The memoranda published by the Horticultural 
Society furnish data for such a comparison, which every reader can make for himself. Our limited 
space only enables us to give the result of the inquiry as regards a few of the more interesting 
cases, 

Among the true Pines it may be regarded as certain that in all places, exeept the warm south 
and south-western districts, the following are too tender to be worth planting, viz: Devoniana, 
Grenville, filifolia, leiophylla, apulcensis, Hertwegi, patula, Teocote, Russelliana, canariensis, Mas- 





soniana, Wineesteriana, Gordoniana, halcpensis, sinensis, Orizaba, occidentalis, and pseudo-strobus. 
On the other hand, the hardy constitution of the following seems to be established, viz: Llaveana, 
Gerardiana, tuberculata, palustris, radiata, macrocarpa, Benthamiana, Lindleyana, Fremontiana, 





muricata, Montezuma, Ayacahuite, cembroides, osteosperma, Peuce, persica, and Brutia. With regard 
to P. insignis the evidence is conflicting; there is a cireumstance, indeed, within our own kuow- 
ledge which is inexplicable; in the garden of the Horticultural Society were two good sized 
specimens, one rather younger than the other; the former sheltered partially by a wall, the latter 
as much or more sheltered by a conservatory; the younger died, the older sustained no injury; 
80 again at Congleton, some are returned killed, others as having eseaped; at Ussington, where 
the Sweet Bays perished, this plant was uninjured, and it is returned by Mr. Lows, of Notting- 
ham, where the frost was more intense than elsewhere, as being merely “injured.” We incline 
to regard the plant as hardy after it is eight or nine years old. 

Of Spruces the following seem hardy, viz: Abies Smithiana, Morinda, orientalis, and all the 
Oregon kinds; but A. Brunoniana is undoubtedly tender. 
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Among Silvers and their allies, Abies Pinsano, Webbiana, jezoensis, cephalonica, Nordmanniana, 
and Pichta are hardy; on the contrary, A. religiosa will not stand. 

All Larches except Grifithi seem to be hardy. 

The Cedar of Lebanon represents sufficiently the constitution of other Cedars ; the reports respect- 
ing the Deodar are much the same; in both cases plants have died, or suffered, or escaped, 
Practically we may regard the Deodar when old and well establishec, quite as hardy as the Cedar 
of Lebanon; when young it grows so fast as to be more susceptible of very severe spring frosts, 
Thus when the thermometer fell to 18°, on the 24th of last April, the young Deodars were in full 
growth in Mr. Grenprnnivo’s nursery, at Turnham Green, and nearly all perished. The young 
wood of the common Walnut was killed at the same time. 

Among Cypresses, Cupressus funebris appears to be unsuited to Nottinghamshire and the coun- 
ties to the North, probably because it has not summer heat enough; the same may be inferred of 
C. Uhdeana, Goveniana, torulosa and thurifera; C. macrocarpa appears to be more hardy, for no 
plant was quite killed even at Ossington, and at Oulton it sustained little injury. On the other 
hand it is returned by Sir Oswatp Mostey among his killed. We have some hope that all these 
Cypresses will become hardier as the specimens acquire age; while young they grow so fast and 
so late as to be peculiarly susceptible of cold. 

The returns relating {to Junipers show how little they are cultivated. It, however, appears 
certain that J. excelsa, sqguamata, recurva, chinensis, japonica, and mexicana are hardy ; and Bermu- 
diana, tetragona, and Bedfurdiana unmistakably tender. 

Among other Coniferous plants, Araucaria imbricata has suffered far more than was expected, 
and evidently will not bear the climate of Derbyshire, and the bordering counties; this is a very 
unexpected result ; it seems also to be ascertained that in a climate that suits it, it will bear well 
exposure to the sea, a quality of which those who live on the coast, where there is no chalk, will 
do well to avail themselves. The other Araucarias are not worth further trial. All species of 
Callitris are tender. All the Cephalotaxi are as hardy as Yews; a great discovery, considering 
how handsome these evergreens are. Cryptomerias, when in health, suffer nothing; even the 
fine variety Lobbi, obtained from the Dutch Botanie Garden at Buitenzorg in Java, was untouch- 
ed so far north as Cheshire ; but unhealthy specimens were turned brown in many places. Con- 
cerning Cunninghamia we have no northern evidence; up to the latitude of London it may be 
regarded as about as hardy as a Sweet Bay or Magnolia grandiflora. Daerydiums, Phylloclades 
and Dammars are not worth further trial. Of Fitzroya we have the following account: “ Not in- 
jured, Chiswick ; cut back to the main stem, but recovering, Acfon Green ; not affected during 
the winter, Bagshot ; stood well, not being injured in the least, Ware ; leader killed down — sup- 
posed to be hardy, A/ton; unhurt, Rolleston; escaped with slight injury, Congleton; not hut, 
Exeter ; uninjured, Singleton ; under south-east wall, leader killed about 5 or 6 inches, Suuthamp- 
ton; slightly protected, uninjured, Bicton ;” we therefore regard it as hardy, the injury it sustain- 
ed being probably caused by the youth and rapid growth of the specimens, Glyptostrobus is 
hardy. Libocedrus chilensis is an unanticipated addition to hardy Conifers; it seems to be un- 
doubtedly as hardy as a Chinese Arbor Vite. Concerning the Podocarps all remains uncertain ; 
they are worth further trial. Retinisporasseem to be tender. Of Saxo-Gothwa the reports are 
contradictory; the following is the return concerning it :—“Is searcely alive, but not quite killed, 
although hopeless, Chiswick ; eut back to the main stem, but recovering, Acton Green ; not affeet- 
ed during the winter, Bogshot ; stood well, not being injured in the least, Ware; perfectly hardy, 
Alton; unhurt, Rolleston ; escaped with slight injury, Congleton; not hurt, Hx’ter ; uninjured, 
Singleton ; promises to prove as hardy as any of the Yews, Bicton.” We hope the Bicton judg- 
ment will be confirmed; we know that the plant which died at Chiswick was out of health; and 
that the specimen at Acton Green, although it had grown very fast and failed to ripen its wood, 
exhibited no sign of suffering till the thermometer fell to 4°, and was sueceeded by a bright morn- 
ing sun. Zaxodium sempervirens must receive a verdict of hardy, although its leaves and young 


shoots were nipped and turned brown; the common Yew was as much hurt in some places, espe- 
cially plants transplanted in the previous autumn. Thujas, all hardy. About Zorreya nucifera 
there is but one return, from Hampshire, and that is favorable—Gard. Chron. 
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Parace Garpens, Hampton Covrt.—In no previous season do we recollect having seen these in 
better condition than they are at present; and that their noble avenues, broad gravel walks close- 
ly shaven verdant lawns, and shady retreats, are appreciated by the public, is evident from the 
number of visitors who daily frequent them. The flower beds are just now at their best; among 
them are famous masses of Lee’s floribunda, integrifolia, and amplexicaulis Calceolarias ; Mountain 
of Light, Flower of the Day, Tom Thumb, Frogmore, and Fair Helen Geraniums; the variega- 
ted and blue Mexican Ageratums; the Globe, Riccarton, and Carolina Fuchsias; the dwarf purple 
flowered Dahila zelinda, which, when grown on poor soil, does not rise above a foot in height, 
and is very pretty ; variegated Alyssum, quite a compact mass of snow blossom; together with 
beds of Robinson’s Defiance Verbena mixed with Mangles’ variegated Geranium; charming 
clumps of Clove Carnations, and of Rosa Devoniensis. The latter is found to bloom beautifully 
here every season, and is much admired, as is also the Souvenir de Malmaison. Surrounding the 
lawn are several fine pillar Roses, which, when in bloom, are striking and handsome. They 
vary from 12 to 15 feet in height. The sorts are Brennus, Chénédolé, Coupe, d’ Hebe, Lamarque, 
Duchess of Sutherland, Madame Laffay, Fulge ns, Mrs. Elliot, and William Jesse, &c. The wall 
along the side of the broad walk from the “ Flower-pot Gate” to the river, is covered with Roses, 
Honeysuckles, Chimonanthus, Ceanothuses, Magnolias, Jasmines, and Clematises, &e. These are 
not so trimly trained as to render them stiff and formal; but are allowed such freedom of 
growth as gives them a luxuriant and graceful appearance. In the “fountain court” the basin is 
encircled with large scarlet Geraniums in pots, consisting of Jom Thumb, Flower of the Day, and 
standard Fuchsias, which give to this quiet square a gaity which it never before possessed. The 
way in which Mr. Nett, who is gardener here, winter: these specimens is as follows :—<As soon as 
frost sets in he packs them closely together in a cold frame, and keeps them perfectly dry till 
spring, when he fresh pots them, and places them in a gentle heat, in which they push rapidly 
and soon come into flower, and continue so all the season. 

As regards the walks, they are in beautiful order—a condition in which they are maintained 
by means of boiling salt water applied to them, as often as they require it, from a machine 
something like that employed for the same purpose by Mr. Fieminc. It is an oval copper cylin- 
der encased (except the top) in iron, so as to have a flue all round it; it holds about 37 gallons 
of water, which is kept boiling by means of a furnace below, and it is spread over the walks 
from a perforated pipe like that attached to carts for watering streets. It is set on low broad 
wheels and is easily drawn by a couple of men, and all admit that its working and efficiency are 
most satisfactory. It was made, we were informed, in Kingston, from a plan furnished by Mr. 
New, and cost about 207. 

The large Vine has upwards of 1600 bunches of Grapes on it this season, and appears to be in 
excellent health, A new greenhouse, aérated by means of Moore's patent ventilators, has lately 
been put up for the accommodation of tender plants in winter, and we observed that the gold 
and silver fish pond and canal have been cleaned and otherwise put in good condition.— Garden 
Chronicle. 


CALypTRARIA HaMANTHA, Planchon and Linden.—* This is by far the finest Melastomad which 
has ever been brought to Europe, not even excepting the Medinilla magnifica. The figure in the 
‘Flore des Serres’ will enable the reader to judge of the merits of the plant, without render- 
ing it necessary to speak of the size and abundance of its brilliant flowers, or of the blood-red 
color to which it owes its native name of Sangre de toro (Bull’s blood.) It is a bushy freely flow- 
ering shrub, with a rusty down all over its branches, petioles, peduncles, pedicels, calyx, and the 
lower surface of the leaves, The leaves themselves are extremely thick and coriaceous, and are 
remarkable for their beautifully reticulated nerves. The racemes of flowers are as much as 2 feet 
in length, and bear each 15 or 20 flowers, with fleshy persistent petals, and a calyx opening into 
the shape of a soap-box. 

“It was discovered in 1847 by Mr. Scntrw upon the far-famed Paramo de Cachiri, and has 
again been met with by the same traveller in the province of Ocafia, whence he has sent home 
both suckers and seeds, It grows in a clay soil, at a height of from 5000 to 7000 feet, and in 
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company with several other beautiful plants which have also reached us, and to which we hope 
shortly to draw attention. Among them are Purdiea nutans, with gracefully bending spikes of 
white bracts and delecate pink flowers; Gonocalyxr pulcher, a pretty little shrub with thick fleshy 
nearly orbicular leaves, and numerous bright red tubular flowers; Clethra consimilis, with leaves 
like Vaccinium, and pretty white corymbose flowers; several magnificent Bejarias ; the pretty 
Begonia miniata, introduced last year, and already known for the ease and abundance with which 
it flowers; and lastly, several very fine species of Lisianthus, which we succeeded in raising 
from seed, but which afterwards died in spite of our utmost care.”—Linden’s Catalogue, 1854. 


There is a specimen of this in our herbarium, from Mr. Lrxpes, which enables us to verify the 
exactness of the foregoing account to a great extent. The figures in the Flore des Serres repre- 
sents it as being one of the most glorious of plants. It is said to hold its petals, contrary to the 
habit of Melastomads, and if so, it will far eclipse every crimson flowered species in cultivation, 
For exhibiting it will rank with Indian Azaleas or crimson Rhododendrons, The high price at 
which it is about to be “let out,” viz, 50 fr. each, shows what a value is put upon it by its spiri- 
ted importer. 

Among Melastomads the genus is remarkable for haying the operculate calyx of an Eucalyptus, 
but buried in ferruginous felt.—Gard. Chron. 


——— ee 


Wintertve Versenas.—Having succeeded in keeping the different sorts of Verbenas in small 
pots through the winter, when my neighbors have failed, I beg to state the method I adopt. In 
the firet or second week in July, I strike in 3-inch pots as many cuttings of the different kinds as 
I require for filling the beds in the following year, about six pots of a sort being sufficient. Ear- 
ly in August, the pots being filled with roots, I prepare as many boxes, two feet square, as I have 
sorts, filling one-third of each box with broken tiles, and the rest with one part sand, one leaf 
mould, and two parts good rich loam, The plants are then placed in them at equal distances 
apart, and the shoots being pegged down they soon take root all over the box, and form one mass, 
The boxes are placed in a cold frame during the winter, and the lights are thrown off, except in 
wet or fresty weather. Early in the spring they begin to make young shoots, which I pot in 3 
inch pots, and strike ina Cucumber frame; these will be ready to plont out by the end of April, 
at which time the boxes are turned out, one side being removed, and the mass planted in the 
eentre of a bed. The bed is then filled up with the young plants from the 38-inch pots; those 
out of the boxes, being oldest and strongest, take the lead and keep it; thus the plants in the 
centre of the bed, being the highest, a striking effect is produced.—G. F., Gard. Chron, 


-- 


Beconta OPpuLtrLtora.— Putzeys.—“ This remarkable species is as beautiful as any of the genus, 
and will no doubt become a favorite among the many persons who admire this interesting fami- 
ly. Some notion of the plant may be obtained by imagining a small bush with thick shining 
leaves, covered with heads of flowers looking something like those of the common Gueldres Rose 
(Viburnum opulus,) but of a more delicate texture and of a much purer white, and forming an 
admirable background to golden yellow stamens, The species was discovered by M. Scuui in 
the cold regions of the province of Soto (New Grenada.) Price 15 fr.”—Linden’s Catalogue, 1854. 

We know nothing of this, but it seems to be a desirable acquisition. —Gard. Chron. 
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Tuz Concorp Grape.—Numerous correspondents write as that they were disappointed 
at not finding an expression of our opinion of this fruit, in the October number. We will 
giveit now. It was presented, in large quantities, before the Pomological Society at Boston, 
and since then we have been able to examine it carefully at home, Mr. Brit having politely 
sent us a box of them. It is a large, handsome Grape, both bunch and berry resembling 
the Jsabella in appearance, save that the bunch is usually more compact and the berry 
rounder and has a thicker coat of bloom. It has the same foxy perfume and flavor of the 
Isabella, but stronger; when a few berries are eaten, a prickling sensation is produced on 
the tongue. This has been remarked by all who have tested it, as far as we know. It is 
very juicy, and we think will prove to be an excellent wine grape. For the table, however, 
we do not consider it equal in quality to the Jsabella ; and in this opinion nearly all disin- 
terested parties, whom we have conversed with, agree. It was tested and compared with 
the Jsabella, at Boston, grown at Weston, not far from Concord; and not one on the com- 
mittee considered it as good. We have again compared it with Jsabellas grown here, and 
the latter has been unanimously pronounced superior. 

Yet we regard the Grape as an important acquisition, as ripening earlier than either the 
Catawba or Isabella, and therefore likely to furnish northern sections with a Grape, where 
heretofore no good Grapes have ripened. It may be two weeks earlier than the Isabella, 
but not more, we think; for ripe Jsabellas, fully ripe and excellent, grown within ten miles 
or less of Concord, were shown beside it at Boston. The location, however, must have 
been a very favorable one; for most people seemed surprised to see it ripe so early, and 
some, Mr. Hovey included, asserted very positively that they were not Jsabellas but verita- 
ble Concords. Mr. Hovey adhered to this opinion, we believe, until he went out to Weston 
and examined the vine from which the Jsabellas were gathered. From this one would 
suppose that there is a great similarity between the two Grapes; and so there is; but the 
form and flavor are both different, as we have already said, and the canes of the Concord 
are much more slender than those of the Isabella. 

We believe the merits of this Grape have been exaggerated. It has been described as 
being “free from all pulp,” and of a very rich and luscious flavor. Mr. Brit himself, 
however, described it as having “ very little pulp,” which is nearer the truth. We think 
it will, with the same treatment, be about the size of the Jsadella. It appears to have a 
vigorous constitution, likely to escape mildew and other diseases to a great extent; and 
this is a very important quality. On the whole, we congratulate Mr. Butt on his success- 
ful attempt at raising seedling Grapes; it affords him ample encouragement to continue 
his labors in this direction. 








—_—— 








Tur Flore des Serres for September last, has a plate of the Maranta Warscewiczii, a 
Central American species, with magnificent foliage, beautifully variegated, like the well- 
known M. Zebrina. The Cissus discolor proves to be a great acquisition to this class of 
variegated-leaved plants, <A very interesting and beautiful collection might now be made. 
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New Roses.—The English “ Florist, Fruitist,” &c., for October, gives a colored draw- 
ing of the new hybrid perpetual Rose “ Duchess of Norfolk,” which was originated by 
Marcortry, of Paris, and is to be sent out by Messrs. Woop & Son, well known English 

tose growers. They offer it now for half a guinea a plant. The flower is described as “a 
bright crimson, with a shade of pink on the under side of the petal.” A strong grower, 
remarkably free from thorns, with large, handsome, glaucous foliage, and blooms freely, 
Messrs. Woop & Son characterize it “a brilliant colored climbing Hybrid Perpetual Rose.” 
The term climbing is merely an exaggeration of its vigorous growth. Mr. Rivers says, in 
the same number of the Florist, “it will probably form a nice Pillar Rose.” “ Robert 
Burns” was introduced in the same way as “ climbing Hybrid Perpetual,” but was found to 
be merely a free-growing sort that made long shoots. The public are greatly imposed upon 
by exaggerated descriptions of new things. Advertising new plants and flowers has got 
to be nearly or quite as bad as advertising quack medicines. The evil is a growing one in 
this country, and it would be well if some effective check could be given it at once; this, 
however, we are inclined to regard as an impossibility. 


oO 


TsapettA Grapes.—E. A. McKay, Esq., of Naples, informs us that he has gathered 
8,000 pounds of Grapes from an acre of vines, 6,000 pounds of which are marketable and 
fine. We acknowledged a sample of them, in our last number. Most of them are sold in 
the Canadian cities. A New York hotel offered fifteen cents per pound for the whole crop, 
to be delivered at intervals during the winter; but Mr. McKay preferred disposing of them 
in the fall. 


Speaking of New York hotels, reminds us of their shabby fruit desserts. At the very 


best, where $2,50 per day is charged, one can not find a good Pear or a good bunch of 
Grapes on the table. Those who want such things must go to Taytor’s or Tnomrsoy’s, 
and pay for them. Our hotel accommodations generally are good enough; but in the 
matter of fruit desserts, there is ample scope for improvement. Which of them will take 
the lead? 
—_—- ~~ 

Pears From Micnigax.—Our correspondent, Dr. D. K. Unperwoop, of Adrian, Mich., 
sends us specimens of White Doyenne and Winter Nelis Pears, as fine as any we have seen 
this season, and the latter variety are as large and fine as we have ever seen them grown 
any where; they measured over eight and a quarter inches in circumference, and of the 
highest quality —Michigan is to be a great fruit growing State—gentlemen who have trav- 
eled there lately, to buy apples for Illinois, speak in the highest terms of the size and beauty 
of the Apple, of the health, vigor, and productiveness of the trees. We take it as a great 
favor thus to be furnished with specimens from different localities. It is the true way to 
accumulate pomological knowledge for the benefit of the country. 


——_—_>-- 


Tue Fremisn Beauty Pear on Quince.—It is somewhat remarkable that the Flemish 
Beauty is sometimes a total failure on the Quince, and at others succeed perfectly well. 
We saw recently a considerable number of very beautiful young trees of it in the nursery 
of Mr. Menanp, on the Troy Road, near Albany; and Mr. M. informed us that he had not 
failed with it in a single instance. We take pleasure in stating, in this connection, that Mr. 
M.s little collection of dwarf Pears are all beautiful, showing the same skillful culture and 
training which distinguish his pot-plants. “A little ground well tilled,” is Menanv’s 
maxim. We are glad to see him turn a share of his attention to hardy trees. 
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Anotner “Important Secret” rx Cuitivation.—Professor “ Terra-Culture” Comstock 
thought, or pretended to think, that he made a great discovery in the art of culture, and 
modestly demanded from the State, or the nation several thousands of dollars, as a reward. 
For a long time he made himself and every one he met unhappy about it, until at length 
the New York State Agricultural Society appointed a committee to examine into the thing. 


We do not know that the committee reported, but we know that the chairman of it regard- 
ed the whole matter as sheer nonsense ;—and so it was. 


The State would do nothing for 
the Professor, and so he took to lecturing; and the last we heard of him, he was in Wis- 
consin. Poor Comstock! 


people hereabout said he was mad; and it may be he was, and is. 
Our friend Isaac Hitprern, formerly of Geneva, but who now hails from a romantic 
spot on Seneca Lake called “ Big Stream Point,” has also made a discovery, he says, and 
we do not doubt it, fur he is a genius, and has always been discovering something during 
the last ten or twelve years that we have known him. We have been advised by the 
following circular: 

“T have made an important discovery in growing Pear and Plum stocks, by which method all 
nursery-men may grow their own stocks from seed, without risk of failure from the effects of 
leaf-blight. Iam willing, and prepose to impart this important secret to those who wish to avail 
themselves uf the benefit of this discovery. Should you think proper, I will give you the details, 
on the promise from you of ten dollars; payable when the matter is successfully proved by 


practicable demonstration, one year from this date. I. Hitpreru.—Big Stream Point, N. Y.” 


Now this is a very reasonable and modest announcement, more so than any of the sort 
we have seen. <A very little information on the subject of growing seedlings would be 
worth $10, and Hitpreri, we are told, has succeeded remarkably well. But if we were 
in his place, we would grow the stocks and sell them, instead of selling a secret which may 
turn out to be no secret at all. 


——— ee 


Sinectar Freaks or Natvre.—aA gentleman in this county presented us with two 
Apples, taken, he says from the same limb of the same tree, which had never been grafted 
or budded, one a russet like Pomme gris, and the other a large green apple. 


We of course 
set this down as a mistake. 


But, what was our surprise, on receiving a letter from a 
gentleman in Jamaica, L. I., (whom we visited during the time of holding the State Fair, 
and who showed us, among other things, a large patch of Beets, from which he offered to 
supply us,) containing the following announcement: “On examining my Beets I found that 
some of them had turned to Sweet Potatoes, and therefore send you along a barrel, which 
I hope you will receive in good order.” This is the greatest transmutation we ever heard 
of, and hope it will continue. 

_— oo 


Water.—Pror. Kirtianp has again favored us with information on wind-mills for rais- 


ing water, intended as a reply to statements made in the Ohio Cultivator. We are per- 
fectly satisfied, ourselves, that this is by far the most inexpensive mode of raising water in 
situations favorably exposed to the wind; and if one or two, or twenty, have failed, the 


fault has been in the construction, and not in the principle. The past season has undoubt- 


edly led to many resolves to try some means of supplying water, and we hope wind-mills 
will be fairly tried. 
a 
WE are indebted to the Ion. L. A. Warp, for specimens of the Suetpon Pear, measur- 
ing ten inches in circumference. Smooth, beautiful, and excellent. 
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Nontusen Muscapine Grarss.—We have received two boxes of the fruit of this new variety 
from E. Fowrer and P. Stswanxt, of Shaker village, New Labanon, Columbia county, N. Y. The 
specimens first received were somewhat injured by conveyance, and we were unable to judge 
properly of their merits. The second box contained bunches in a good state of preservation, 
which afforded a more favorable sample of their quality. They were carefully examined and 
compared with fruit of the Diana, and of the Jsabella ripened on the warm side of a building, 
but were decidedly inferior to both of these in quality. This sort appears to be an improvel 
seedling of the large native Fox Grape, and is claimed to ripen a month earlier than the Jsabella; 
if this is the case, it may prove valuable in northern latitudes, especially to those who like the 
peculiar flavor of the For Grape. When these were received, however, the Diana, growing in 
a wholly exposed situation, (which usually matures two weeks before the Jsabella,) was fully ripe, 
and is far superior in flavor. 

The seedling Grape, sent with the above, and designated “ Black Cluster,” (wholly different from 
the true Black Cluster, an old sort,) was not equal to the “Northern Muscadine,” and we should 
think unworthy of cultivation, while better sorts are so easily to be had.—Country Gentleman. 


We saw this ‘‘Muscadine” at Boston and considered it totally worthless. Noman should 

either propagate it or offer it for sale. 
> 

Grares.—I send by Express a cluster of Grapes called the Canadian Chief, grown in this city, 
on a vine three years old, supposed to have come from Virginia. It has borne from fifty to sixty 
pounds this year, with hardly any care or cultivation. You will notice that they are hardly ripe; 
but all grapes in this section of the country are later this year. I think it is some thing new, as 
it stands the winter as well as the Jsabella or Clinton, and far better than the Sweetwater. It 
beats every thing with us, but perhaps it is common with you. If you deem it worthy of notice 
please give your remarks in the pages of your journal. F. W. Fearman.—Hamilton, C. W. 


A very large and beautiful bunch of Grapes. A foreign variety beyond doubt, resem- 
bling the Sweet Water, but more compact, and larger and finer than we have ever seen that 
variety grown in the open air in this country. We would like to know more of its hardi- 
ness—how exposed—and whether it has borne there more than one season. 

ssireaiaatlgil 

Tue Devi Hirt Peacu.—It has now been several years since this valuable late Peach has 
borne with us, and it has proved uniformly excellent through all the varying seasons, It ripens 
about the same time as Crawfurd’s Late, and is superior to this, to the President, Morris’ White, 
and other late Peaches, in flavor. Average specimens this year measured seven to seven and a 
half inches in cireumference, and although the stone is small and thin, so thick is the flesh that it 
gives the Peach rather an ovate form—the model furm for Peaches. We have given specimens 
to different pomologists, and they have uniformly pronounced it the best late Peach of its season. 
This is the sort that is placed by Elliott’s late work on fruits, on the rejected list, as unworthy of 
any cultivation whatever.—Country Gentleman, 


We are indebted to J. J. Tnomas for an opportunity of tasting this Peach in perfection, 
and we unhesitatingly class it with the very best late varieties. 


—_—_-~> 

Kirttanp Pear.—We have been favored by Lewis F. Atrex, of Black Rock, with specimens of 
this fine Pear, grown on his own grounds. They were about half the size of those we had former- 
ly seen from Dr. Kinttanp, doubtless in consequence of the drouth. They were found, however, 
to maintain fully their excellent flavor, and were quite equal in quality to the best specimens of 
the Gray Doyenne, with rather more of the peculiar Seckel perfume, These are the first, co far 
as we know, that have fruited in this state.—Country Gentleman. 
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Tue “ Grovunp Cusrry.”—Under this name Mr. P. S. Beers, of Southville, Conn., has 
sent us fruit of a species of Solanum. It is about the size and shape of a Cherry, of a 
cream color, and enveloped in a dry, paper-like calyx. It is much more agreeable to the 
taste, when eaten raw, than any tomato. Mr. Beers describes it as follows: 


“Enclosed, according to promise, I send you some leaves of the Ground Cherry. These speci- 
mens are about two-thirds grown. The stalk of a full grown specimen is nearly an inch in 
diameter at the ground, and about three feet high, and its habits of growth are similar to the 
Tomato, and it will bear transplanting as well, and is earlier in coming into bearing. Should 
you sow any seed, next spring, be careful that you do not take them for weeds, when they vege- 
tate, and destroy them. They make excellent pies and preserves — much superior to the Tomato, 
and are excellent for eating raw. 

“Should you wish any further description, or more seed, it will be cheerfully given. I should 
also add, that, when ripe, this fruit falls from the branches, and will keep in its husk fresh some 
weeks P. S. Bezrs.—Southville, Conn, 

acnsiiailgecantiaat 

Western Frurr Cuttune.—The Ohio Pomological Society holds its sixth session at Cleveland, 
Dee. 5th, and they are making an effort there to bring out a valuable class of facts on Western 
Fruit Culture, They ask each member to come prepared to submit information to the Society on 
the following points, viz: 

First, The fruits cultivated by himself, or in his region, with the proper name, and all the loca, 
and other synonyms known to him, The character of the top and subsoil in which grown; if 
the surface is a level plain, or hill side, the aspect and elevation. What varieties best adapted to 
these soils, and locations, and their productiveness. The mode of cultivation, pruning de. The 
effect of manures, kind used, when and how applied. 

Second, The influence of the stock on the health and duration of the varieties grafted, or bud- 
ded on the same, and the relative merits of the two modes of propagation, if any. Also the re- 
lative effect of root grafting (as practised by many nurserymen), and stock grafting, on the health 
and duration of the tree. 

Third, Observations on insects injurious to fruit, trees, and vines. The diseases or maladies to 
which they are subject, with the best modes to counteract these evils, with any other information 
of interest on the subject.—Country Gentleman. 


— nee 


Matnews’ Curcutio Remepy.—In the September number of the Jorticulturist, you make the in- 


quiry, in regard to Mr. Matnews’ Curculio Remedy. I made an application to quite a number of 


trees, and in every instance I was very successful. The trees had overloaded crops, and all who 


have seen the trees were surprised. Another advantage which they possessed over the trees in 





this vicinity, where the shaking and killing process was resorted to, is, that not a single plum rotted 
on any of the trees where Mr. Matnews’ remedy was applied, while the complaint was universal 
from those persons who had practiced the shaking process. Mr. Matnews’ remedy had but one ap- 
plication, while the shaking process lasted four to six weeks. On a tree of Prince's Imperial Gage ; 
owned by one of the citizens of Syracuse, on which the Curculio kad stung nearly all the crop at 
an early day in the season, the owner was enabled to find about forty plums which were yet per- 
fect, or free from injury. Ie came to me, and said if I could save those plums, — that is, the 
forty, —he would believe in the remedy. I made the application once only, and all the plums 
punctured fell off, while those unstung at the time, remained so and ripened into perfect fruit. 
I had the pleasure of showing Mr. Cuantes Downixe and Dr. Grant the identical tree, with its 
ripe plums on, of which they ate some, 





| 
they report. With sume, the suecess has been unprecedented in some cases, and not so geod in 
others; which partial failure Mr. Matuews attributes to an imperfect application of the remedy. i 


wal 


As regards the Committees appointed, they have all concluded to test it another season before 


) 
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For the benefit of the public, I will state that one of the committee appointed by the New 
York State Agricultural Society, wrote me that he had a few trees in his yard, or lot. To one 
he applied Mr. Matuews’ remedy, and to the others the shaking and killing process. (I write now 
from recollection, not having his letter before me.) The one to which Mr. Matnews’ remedy was 
applied (only once) had an enormous crop of fruit; once or twice he shook off or picked off half 
of the fruit, and then the tree was too full, and it was evenly distributed over the whole tree. 
With the other system, he had to continue from day to day, for weeks, shaking, catching, and 
killing, and the result was a moderate crop only. Thus the superiority of Mr. Matnews’ remedy— 
a large crop and one application. 

In another experiment by the same person in another lot, he was not as successful as in his 
home lot, but expresses himself decidedly that it is the best remedy ever offered, so far. In order 
that they may give it another trial, and be particular in each application, the committees have 
agreed to test it again next season, and then report fully. 





Mr. Maruews’, in a late letter to me, says he will wager $100 on any tree, in any soil, and any 
where, that he will save a full crop by one application of his remedy. I have, from my experi- 
ments, the fullest confidence in it. A. Fannestock.—Syracuse, N. Y. 





We are glad to have assurances so encouraging. We hope all that is here said will be 
more than realized. We impatiently await the committee’s report. Some time ago we 
expressed the belief that one season would not satisfy them. Impatient as we are, we are 
glad that they are determined not to be rash. Rashness is one of the errors of the day. 


Hovse Rirenine or Fruitr.—Your leading article, in the last number of the Horticulturist, is 
on a subject of great importance, in my opinion, and in itself is a host of information. But as 
you ask others’ experience, I will take the liberty of sending you some of mine. Some six or 
eight years ago, I was called upon to graft a Pear tree, belonging to a neighbor, who stated that 
the tree bore nothing but worthless fruit. The following autumn, chancing to pass by the tree, 
I noticed some very fine looking Pears on the branches that had been left ungrafted; asked for, 
and obtained a few. I took them home, and ripened them in the house, and they got quite good, 
—the owner called them first rate. Last summer I obtained a few English Jargonelle Pears 
from a neighbor, that were so green as to be considered worthless. I told him that we would 
see about that. About ten days after, when in company with him, I handed him one of the 
Pears, and had to assert very earnestly that they were the same ones, before he would be convinced. 
In my notion there is no Pear that is so much improved as the Jargonelle by house-ripening ; for 
under proper treatment it can be made quite good; but if left ripen on the tree, I consider it a 
vile fruit. 

Yesterday I purchased two bushels of Pears, on the tree, for which I paid twenty-five cents 
per bushel, as the owner said they were not good for anything. It is a Pear quite common about 
here, but universally left laying under the trees to rot, or converted into cider. My caleulatioz 
is wrong if I don’t make a good Pear out of it about January or February. 

Now about the ripening of Pears. Summer varieties have always done well with me, taken 
from the tree about ten or fifteen days before they might be ripe upon the tree, caretully hand 
picked, laid into a drawer which should not be closed quite tight, and my word for it, many Pears 
that are not worth picking up when fallen ripe from the tree, will be found to prove of good quality. 

As to winter Pears, my plan is to pick them carefully, lay them on the floor of a northern 
room for two weeks (the room nearly dark), with only enough air through the windows to 
prevent the dampness from settling upon them in cool nights. I then pack them in a box pretty 
close, and leave them in as even a temperature as possible, until I want them for use; then put 
a small quantity in a warm room, in a box or drawer, and in ten or twenty days they will begin 
to ripen. How to eat a good Pear in winter no one need be told. 
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Summer and fall Apples are not only benefitted, by being taken before fully ripe, but their 
time may be greatly prolonged. I have kept the Summer St. Paradise until Christmas, by taking 
them a little green, wrapping each one in paper, and packing them in the bottom of a chest, 
under some clethes, 

Peaches, with us, ought to be very nearly ripe before taken from the tree —at least the early 
varieties ; the later ones will bear taking off greener. The Heath Cling, if taken at the proper 
time, can be kept until near the end of the year, by taking them from the tree before they are 
at all soft, wrapping in paper, and put into a close drawer or chest. 

Cherries are not fit (at least, most kinds) to be eaten after they have been picked fifteen hours; 
but the great error here, is, three-fourths of them are taken nearly a week before ripe. I have 
for years endeavored to persuade some of my customers to leave the Black Tartarian until ripe, 
but of no avail; they will pick them when half ripe, and then complain that I sold them a red 
Cherry, instead of a black one. 

Strawberries, above all, I think should be fresh from the vines. We never think of keeping 
them over night for market, but generally send them to the town within three or four hours after 
gathering. They are at once picked into quart boxes, handled carefully, carried two miles in a 
spring wagon, and look as when plump and fresh almost as on the vines, A lady from Philadelphia 
once saw some of my Strawberries in town, and remarked that few came to the city market in 
as fine order. While upon the subject, I will state that with me, the Hovey’s Seedling, Burr’’ 
New Pine, Longworth’s Prolific, and British Queen, are my favorites among some dozen varieties 
that I have experimented upon. 

In Plums my experience has been small, as the Curculio saves me the trouble of learning how 
to keep them. However, some fine Columbia, Jefferson, Princes Imperial, and Washington Plums 
have borne. Samuet Mitten. — Calmdale, near Lebanon, Pa, 


— + — 


Reav’s Ancio-American Aprte.—This is to say that I have a seedling Apple that will excite all 
fruit growers, when once brought to notice. As I am in possession of most of the leading varie- 
ties of the present time, and these in bearing, I am fully able to judge of its qualities pretty cor- 
rectly, and when brought on the table with Gravenstein, Sweet Bough, St. Lawrence, and other 
leading apples of the same season, it is always consumed first, and the remark always comes out, 
if any are present that have not partaken of it before, O! what a splendid apple! In short, it is 
among Apples what the seckel is among Pears,—it possesses a mingling of juices that is not to be 
found in any other Apple. It may be called sweet, soft-fleshed, melting, and rich. It is a good 
baking or stewing Apple. Begins to ripen in August, and lasts till December. The Apple has 
crimson stripes from the stem half way up its sides with a prominent seam from stem to blossom, 
which feels and looks like a thread stretched over the skin. Its great excellence caused me to 
graft it on large trees immediately, so that at this time I could cut a great many grafts. I have 
not yet let it go out abroad, but intend to do so. If you would like to propagate some four or 
five thousand, I could furnish you with the scions. I brought fifteen or twenty fine large Apples 
from the tree, on purpose to send to you, and hid them in a bed room off the kitchen, till I could 
go to the station; and when I brought them out to send to you, they were too ripe,—the cooking 
stove had spoiled them. They look very much like your colored drawing of the Melon Apple, 
but a great deal larger; and if I ean judge rightly, it is destined to cast all of its season far into 
the shade. Next year, probably, I shall have bushels of this truly splendid Apple, when you 
shall see it W. HR 
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To Arricvs.—I could not be so ungenerous as to take advantage of a consent foreed from you 
by a severe twinge of gout. I should surely expect as that “biggest toe” grows beautifully less, 
you would forget past pain and regret the yes. I begin to think it wouldn’t be a very light 
thing for myself or husband to change our present active lives for the goutee’s easy-chair and 
canes. It is hard to realize, when in the full tide of life and health, all the inconveniences of sick- 
ness and helplessness. The vividness of such things have seemed to come home to me in their 
reality this past trying summer, coming with pain and death toso many families. I have pressed 
my own with a trembling fear, and felt how much I loved them. I have felt the deep springs 
of gratitude well up with a warm gushing, that not s pain or an ache has occurred in my large 
household to quiver the heart-strings of sympathy. And rather than have my heart wrung 
with sights and sounds of pain, I would dwell forever in a humble home, nor wish for change. 

But you read me wrong when you take me as disconted with my lot. I cannot say that | 
have known such feeling. I have only felt at times an ineffable longing for the fulfillment of 
plans for comfort and convenience which gild our future, and which we expect so surely some 
day to enjoy. It was not the enjoyment of your perfected home for two years which dazzled 
me, though I tried to prove how contented we could be there and our capability for it. It was 
the thought that our home in that interim, under the supervision of one of so much taste, and 
means at command, and who seemed to need some more stirring and active occupation, would 
be made in a much shorter time than we could bring about, partly at least, what we wish it. 
Your obtuseness in perceiving this is quite a convenient evasion, and you glance from this prin- 
cipal point with a lawyer-like cleverness of ingenious retorts upon your correspondent. 

I do not faney we should return to such a home, though far short of yours in elegance, with 
discontented spirits. Such temporary enjoyment would no more make us unhappy than a visit 
to some rare museum of art and beauty, or to some distant friend occupying such ahome. Should 
my sons chance to journey to storied lands of old renown, where objects of classic beauty from 
time immemorial were gathered, and come discontented because they could not dwell forever 
there, or bring home all they saw desirable, I should confess that their parental training or self- 
culture was somewhere deficient. Were you, sir, made a prey to discontent or envy by such 
journeys? The treasure you brought with you was but a mite compared with that you left. 

ut could you not still enjoy those in memory, as well as these in possession? I have 
found it easy to enjoy the better and more beautiful things that surround others for a time and 
lived them over and over again in retrospect, and felt them expand my intellect and heart, 
instead of being all shrunk up into an insignificant mummy of discontent, as though my feast of 
luscious fruits had been one of green persimmons, 


As to the shutting up of certain apartments as too choice for us, or beyond our orderly, skill- 
ful care—to that I could not stoop. My haughty pride would not brook an insinuation that the 
choicest spot in any grandee’s palace was too fine, or beyond the appreciation and care of me 
and mine. Because the wheel of fortune has landed you, sir, in a palace, and me in a cottage, is 
it that we were not good enough for the palace? Allow me rather to suppose that it is because 
you needed the reflected lustre of fine surroundings, and needed the appliances of convenince to 
accomplish aught of note, but in the cottage might pass along a mere ordinary like many other 
specimens of plodding humanity; while we were capable of reflecting brightness upon the cot- 
tage and accomplishing much, unaided by favorable circumstances, and yet were not incapable 
of doing justice toa palace home. Ah, I see, you deem us too plebeian for your patrician halls! 
Well, there’s a niche in this world for every one, but I don’t know as it will be defeating or 
thwarting our destiny if we exert ourselves to get out ofthe cottage niche into the house niche of 
our hope. 

So you are a grandfather! then I fear past the time for entering into the full spirit of rearing 
a new home with all its appurtenances. A more youthful tide should quicken your veins and 
give the gusto of present enjoyment to insure final success, Ah, changes and great undertakings 
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are no longer for you! Rest you in the quiet enjoyment of gathered perfections, Dispence all 
the happiness you can to those about you. Instruct, advise, and lecture all the inquisitive and 
ignorant idlers so likely to hover about one in your position, and rouse them to walks of useful 
activity. Let the world about you enjoy the mental and bodily labors of your many years and 
collected treasures. It is but alittle while you can enjoy them, and you cannot take them 
hence. So will you pass down to the dark valley with a peaceful quiet, feeling conscious that 
the talent for such accomplishment, and the wealth to execute great plans, bestowed upon you, 
have not been selfishly expended. 

Shall I mistrust that you are not the possessor of such varied and all-comprehensive talent as 
Isupposed you? Surely I see nothing incompatible in the enjoyment of all you boast, in addi- 
tion to wildwood, prairie, and all more truly natural things and occupations. And I see no 
reason why one cannot enjoy more than one degree or class of objects, pursuits and pleasures. 

How can I help “ persisting” that you are “ unfortunate”? Are you not continually rousing 
my tenderest sympathies? Now they are awakened afresh, and unbidden tears spring, as ever 


and anon like a solemn knell, rings through my soul with its sad, vibrations, “ hope, which to me 


alas, is lost!” They echo there till I feel my heart with rueful sorrow swelling. How can you 
live without that feeling which seems to tinge unconsciously every hour of my life. It never 
would do for you to come here without a lively, hopeful spirit. Could I relate to you the trials 
of the past season, and difficulties of obtaining “help” of any sex or age—such longings, and 
searchings, and enquirings, and hopings for something or somebody—then wondering whether 
that whole class of helpful humanity has been obliterated, that there seems none to be roused 
anywhere, you would see that one need have a stock of hope, high, broad and well grounded. 
And there are many other things for which one need have a vast store in reserve. 

I fear you underrate the comprehensiveness of Mrs, Arricus’ talent. Cireumstances have never 
sounded their depths. Women, I think, more than men possess a vast amount of undeveloped 
energy and capability, and there’s no telling till this is called out by cireumstances what an 
amount, and what very varied things, she can do—gliding from sphere to sphere of duty with 
ease and facileness. If Mrs. Arricus is not such an one, then you have somehow spoiled her. 
But I'll warrant, place her here for instance, you would find every nook and corner of the house 
still in fastidious neatness. She would find time to impart some of the accomplishments and 
learning of other days to her children and attend to your dinners practically as well as theoreti- 
eally; and at evening visit with you, or at some social gathering join in converse on literature, 
and taste, and science with others whom you might fancy, knew you not to the contrary, had 
never entered the kitchen except to order the cook, or cut out whole stores of garments needed 
by a numerous household, but merely directed her sempstress. Such are the women the West 
produces. If she had once had her choicest silk dress and crapeshawl ruined by the blundering 
of a stupid Dutchman, who, in his attempts to put the carriage in order, had daubed the whole 
“gear,” and every part of wood work and leather work, with a superfluous quantity of grease 
to make it shine. While you were wondering how in the world you would ever teach that stupid 
fellow what and how to do, she would insinuate Brincer into the taking out pails of water and 
sponges, and superintend the whole operation, and even take the sponge in hand herself, when 
fearing for the fate of the delicate lining. And Brincer couldn’t object at going out of her sphere 
to finish the “gear” when madam encouraged by showing and touching up any difficult places 
herself. An educated imaginative woman has more ingenuity about work that she has never 
even seen performed, than an ignorant servant, devoid of ideality, who has never cultivated 
aught but muscular power, and directed his ideas and powers only in certain directions. At 
evening she would with you turn over your drawings and engravings, and you would not dream 
so “sticky a substance as grease” had ever poluted her fingers. Such diversity of talent does 
the West, where help is poor and scarce, eall forth in daughters more tenderly reared in the 
cultivated East. Yet they are none the less capable of passing their lives happily and profitably 
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without ever soiling their fingers, or exerting their strength, in what we call work, and just as 
capable of duing justice to a picture gallery and rooms of recherche elegance. 

But I wouldn’t blame Mrs. Articus or any other lady for not wishing to call up any such hid- 
den genius. There are talents and occupations enough much more agreeable in their execution 
and performance, and through which one can be quite as useful to themselves and others. 
Though I would not advise them to shrink from any duty, but where they have the choosing of 
their own duties and manner of life, untrammeled by compulsive circumstances, it would be a 
great waste of opportunities and time to seek notability in occupations which others, who are 
not capable of filling their sphere of duties, can do quite as well. 

I was just thinking of a day in my youth when I sat in a handsome city parlor with a mar- 
ried friend whom I greatly admired. She possessed a mind richly and variedly stored—a coun- 





tenance all sweetness and amiability, tinged with a soft dreaminess which peculiarly harmonized 
with her quiet, gentle manner. One would scarce suppose her gifted with more than energy to 
gently hint the presence of “dust” that might fleck her “carriage cushions.” How I enjoyed 
her conversation as she opened to my youthful mind the rich stores garnered in her own. | 
seem to hear, even now, that lute-like voice. Now behold her in a Western home, far from 
church or school, doing much household work, rearing her own little ones while she burnished 
up her Latin and Greek to assist in preparing sundry nephews for college, and shrinking not to 
ride off a dozen miles to take care of a sick neighbor’s family through the night. Her fingers 
have doubtless been often very “greasy,” but did you know her, you would not dream of shut- 
ting up your choicest rooms from her supervision and enjoyment. 

You can’t have a hand in rearing my home, if you dubb children as troublesome creatures, It 
is for my children that I wish it—for them I desire all things about me comfortable, convenient 
aid attractive. Were I a lone maiden, or motherless wife, greatly diminished would my long- 
ings for these things be. I can scarce imagine how anybody can have hopes and wishes that are 
not somewhere connected with children—children which one has, may have, or expects and 
hopes to have. You “forget” them! Did you ransack your whole vocabulary for some word 
to test the provocative depth of my wrath? Were there no more children on this earth, how 
quickly would all research, and invention, and improvement be stayed. Who would exert them- 
selves when the fruits of labor would only be known and enjoyed by the present generation, so 
soon to pass away. 

But Mr. Barry will shut me out of his beautiful monthly if I am so prolix and loquacious, It’s 
a pity that I am just now so particularly engaged that I can’t pay you a visit of cheer and sym- 
pathy, but I hope to hear better things of those swollen feet soon. If ever there comes for me 
some leisure day—which now seems so improbable—I may knock at your gates if you will pro- 
mise not to rank me among the “ inquisitive idlers,” but where objects of floriculture and horti- 
culture present themselves, let meindulge my admiration and curiosity to its full extent. Exsiz 
— Woodside, Waukesha, Wis. 





This last letter of our fair friend “Este” is interspersed with many sharp and good 
things, but really it is too long. Ladies’s pens are like their tongues, not easily tired. We 
hazard something in saying this. 


Aw Expranation.—We have received a letter from Messrs. Tnorp, Smitn, Hancnert & 
Co., of Syracuse, in reply to a note of Dr. Esnteman in our last number concerning the 
Hosenshenk Pear. It will appear in our next. 


SS 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


Tur Pear Buicut.—I am cultivating the Pear quite extensively, both on its own and Quince roots; and having 
been a sufferer to a very great extent, this season, from the effects of the frozen sap blight, I have watched with 
anxiety the J/orticulturist, and the other horticultural journals (as misery is said to love company), to ascertain 
whether the evil has prevailed to any great extent elsewhere. I know that many of my neighbors have suffered 
very severely from the same cause, but I do not learn from the horticultural papers that it has prevailed in other lo- 
calities. The disease manifested itself here about the middle of June, at which time my gardener commenced, and 
still continues, a thorough course of amputation, cutting in all cases where it was practicable, below the part diseased 
—in many cases taking the head of the tree entirely off. My trees were most of them large and very vigorous, com- 
prising about 150 varieties. No sort was spared,—all were more or less affected, excepting one, Burtlett on Quince, 
—not one of which was diseased—and a few White Doyenne’s that were last year in a torpid state, owing, my 
gardener thinks, to an application of “ Barry’s wash.” The destruction has been sickening to an amateur cultivator. 
I have lost already at least two hundred trees, many of them of model forms, all of them of the best sorts, and of all 
ages from three to fifteen years; and I desire to know whether the disease has prevailed in other parts of the country 
as in this locality. I desire the information before I can determine whether to replace with Pear or other fruit trees, 
the vacancies in my orchard occasioned by this fatal enemy to the Pear. AMATEUR. 

The disease referred to is generally known as “frre blight,” because trees attacked with it, 
assume the appearance of having been scorched with fire. ‘“ Frozen sap blight” would be an im- 
proper name, because frost has nothing to do with it. Whatever the agency may be, it comes 
in the growing season. 

It has committed extensive ravages among pears in almost all parts of the country; and it also 
attacks both Apple and Quinee, but is not usually fatal to them as it is, or would be, to the pear. 
In 1846-7, and two or three subsequent years, it prevailed alarmingly at Rochester and the 
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country about; but with the past two or three years it has in a great measure disappeared. In 
other parts, however, both east and west, where it had not appeared during its prevalence at 
Rochester, it is now making great havoe among the Pears. Judging from its local prevalence at 
= ¢& 5 e 
first, and its mode of attack, we felt convinced that it was some minute insect that stung the 
tree, and infused a virulent poison into its cireulating fluids; but no insect has ever been dis- 
covered, to which it can reasonably be attributed; and a multitude of facts have from time to 
time been collected, which go far to show that the disease is produced by intense solar heat 
“scalding” the sap, or by some peculiar condition of the atmosphere, which interrupts the natur- 
al action of the cells, and produces extravasation of the sap. The latter theory is supported, in 
some degree, by the fact that blight is very often observed to prevail in a moist, sultry time; and 
also by the fact that certain varieties in some localities are swept off by it, when others escape. 
A case was mentioned to us, a short time ago, by a gentleman at Lockport, in which Glout Mor- 
ceaus, planted alternately in rows with other varieties, were uniformly destroyed, while the 
others escaped. Passe Colmar and Stevens’ Genesee are among varieties that we have repeatedly 
heard classed with those particularly liable, and Seckel and Virgalieu among those least liable to 
its attacks, For our own part, we have seen one variety suffer in one season and in one locality, 
and escape in. others, so much that we do not place much weight on such cases, though they cer- 
tainly should be carefully taken into account in studying this malady. 
. 5 

ALLow me to ask you a few questions, which, if you will answer through the J/orticulturist, will oblige me much. 

In root-grafting, is it better to wind with waxed paper, or leave them unwound ? (1) 

What is the best substance to pack grafts in for winter keeping? I used sawdust. (2) 

Give me your opinion of nursery tree roots for root-grafting. I put out 10,000, and did not get over 3,000. The 
ground is low, and clay subsoil, but will raise good corn. (3) 

What course should I take to raise the Mountain Ash? (4) 

What are the stocks used for budding the Rose on? (5) W.S. H.—Galion, Ohio, 

(1) Winding with waxed paper keeps the graft in its place,—a matter of some importance. 

(2) We keep them in sand— sawdust will do very well. 


(3) We can recommend nothing but the roots of healthy geedlings one or two years old, and 
then to use the whole root, setting the graft on the collar. 

(4) Wash out the seed and mix it with earth, and let it lay for a year, before sowing, 

(5) The Manetti, and the common Michigan are both good stocks; asa general thing we prefer 
the firet. It grows finely in our hottest and dryest seasons, 
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Grare Grarrinc.—I was shown a freak in the Grape vine, a few days since, that beats all that has ever come 
under my notice. Ws. Leman, of Lebanon, a very exact and careful florist and horticulturist, engrafted grapes of 
a first-rate variety,—a seedling of his own raising, much resembling the Catawba,—upon roots of some other good 
varieties, three or four years ago, the result of which he showed me; upon three of the vines there is now fruit; and 
a more vilainous thing in the Grape line never went intoa man’s mouih. They are about the size of Elderberries, 
nearly all seed, and as sour and as astringent as a Tamarisk. Here they lay before me, as taken from the vines,—the 
original, and the engrafted,—and a greater metamorphose could not casily be undergone. The question arises, can 
such a thing be? Were it not that Mr. Lenman is a man of taste in such matters, I would doubt it, But the vines 
and leaf favor the original plant. I will give you his own words on the subject, “Had I taken roots of some wild 
Grape, I might believe that the graft failed, and these were sprouted from the root; but there was never such a grape 
on my grounds; and further, I know that the grafts grew.” 

My object in writing this, is to learn whether Grape grafts often cut such freaks. If so, there is no dependence in 
the operation. Of this very Grape, I sent Mr. Lonewortu, of Cincinnati, some cuttings for grafting, some years 
ago; and if they turned out with him as they did with Mr. L. he will think me a very knave, when at the same time 
I thought I was placeing in his hands a Grape of considerable value. 

I should much like to hear in your next number of the Horticulturist whether you have ever seen any thing of 
the kind. 8. M.—Calmdale, near Lebanon, Pa. 


We have never heard of such a case. Is it not probable that Mr. Lemman made a mistake in 
cutting his scions? If only one vine had produced such fruit, or but one bunch, it would not 
have been very remarkable; but that three should, is very strange, and compels us to think there 
must be an error somewhere. 

ane 

W111 you please to inform me how to propagate dwarf box? how long must it remain in the bed before it will 
answer to set it for the border? can a box that was planted last spring be removed this fall with safety ? (1) 

Is not an evergreen screen composed of but one variety, too monotonous? Would not a greater effect be produced 
by alternating Red Cedar, European, Chinese, and American Arbor Vit, English Yew, Holley, &e.? (2) C.F. W. 
— Huron, Ohio. 

(1) Propagate dwarf box by cuttings, or by division of the plants, If you have any old box 
tear it in pieces and set them in the ground so that only two or three inches of the top will be 
above the surface, and in one season it will root sufficiently to be fit for edging. 

Box p'anted last spring may be safely removed this fall, but it should be done early or deferred 
till spring. 

(2) We prefer screens composed of but one variety of plant, because a uniform regular growth 
is indispensable, 

A hedge or screen more particularly is something in which variety is seldom sought for as in 
plantations, 


pen 

Wi1x you inform me how to propagate the Climbing Honeysuckle (1), Buffalo Berry (2), Syringa (8), Snow- 
Berry (4), Snow-Ball (5), and Rose of Sharon (6)? Will the seeds of the Blackberry, Lily, Tiger Lily, and German 
Iris, produce plants like the original (7)? B. C. Cuuset.— Wyoming, Wis. 

(1) By layers. 

(2) By seeds. 

(3) By layers. 

(4 and 5) By layers and suckers, 

(6) By cuttings. 

(7) The Blackberry not always; the others will unless different sorts are growing together. 

er ae 

Do you know Bilbergia thyrsoidea? have itin bloom, It is a magnificent plant. It is the most splendid Dro- 
melian plant I have seen; the beautiful Acchmea are nothing in comparison to it. ArTnoPpHoLvs. 

We have not seen it, but we see it ranks among the finest rare plants, Laypen, of Brussels, 
advertises Pitcarnia nubigena and echinata—two fine species from South America, 


mene earn 


How shall I get a copy of the proceedings of the National Pomological Society ? 


Address the Secretary, H. W. S. Crevetanp, Esq., at Boston, Mass, Those who are not members 
will have to pay for it; we do not know how much. 


st Seana 
Tue Matuews’ Remedy for the Curculio— What of it? 
The committee will not report this year. See Mr. Fannestocs’s letter, 
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Notices of Books, Pamphlets, &e. 


A COMPLETE MANUAL FOR THE CULTIVATION OF THE STRAWBERRY, with a description of the best 
varieties ; also, notices of the Raspberry, Blackberry, Currant, Gooseberry, and Grape, with directions for their 
cultivation, and the selection of the best varieties. By R.G. Parprr. Published by C. M. Saytox, New York. 
Mr. Parpee has long been known to us, and to our readers also, as a Strawberry fancier ; 

and we are glad that he has taken up his pen, and placed before the public all that he knows 

upon the subject. The title of his book is sufficient to indicate its scope. It will be seen 
that it not only contains Mr. Parpre’s own views, but that of others, whose opinions are 
respected. Judging from a hasty inspection of the book, we should say, that it contains 
much valuable information ; but on the Strawberry it is not so complete as we could wish 
it. We would have been glad if Mr. Parpgg had collected some accurate statistics of 

Strawberry culture in the neighborhoods of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, 

and all the large cities that support an extensive culture. We should have been glad to see 

a full and accurate account of the management, varieties, &c. This would have put us in 

possession of facts showing the actual state of Strawberry culture in this country in 1854, 

and would not have been too great a task for a book devoted to that special subject. 


CataLoaues Recetvep.—Thorburn’s Descriptive Annual Catalogue of Bulbous Flower- 
ing Roots, with directions for their Culture and Management, for sale by J. M. Tnorsurn 
& Or., No. 15, John street, N. Y. 

General Catalogue of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Green-House Plants, Roses, 
&c., cultivated and for sale by Joun B. Eaton, & Co., at the Oaklands and Woodjfort Nur- 
series, Buffalo, N. Y.—A very well arranged and tasteful Catalogue. The lists of Pears 
are remarkable for the very full enumeration of synonyins—a very useful feature, and we 
take pleasure in calling attention to it. 


Horticultural Societies, &e. 


Horticutturat DerarTMeNt or PennsyLvanta Strate Acricvirurar Soctety’s Exarstrioy.—As many 
of our readers are aware, the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, by the rec ommendation of its 
special committee, abandoned its Fall exhibition and united with the Pennsylvania State Agricul- 
tural Society. The immediate cause of this step was the destruction, by fire, of the usual hall of 
exhibition which had been annually hired for the purpose for some years past. 

We took for our annual horticultural feast, what had been provided by a committee of the 
Society, acting under the direction of the executive committee of the State Agricultural Society, 
and now proceed to notice a few items of interest which occurred to us to be note-worthy. And 
here we may state, that if the Floral Tent or Hall had been dust-proof, instead of dust-producing, 
we might have recorded the display of plants and flowers to have been equal to any previous 
dsplay, and the specimens of green and hot-house specialities as unequalled at any previous 
annual exhibition of the Society; but dust, dust, obscured the tints of the petals, the marbling 
of the beautifully variegated foliage of our choicest favorites, the healthy and refreshing green 
of the once glossy leaves, ruined all, and disgusted every fastidious dust eater; end the fruit, 
which on all occasions is but too tempting, was secured on the second day from all officious and 
unprivileged critics, unless those who were so fond of fruit as to eat it at the peril of an extra 
ounce or two of dust. Have we said enough of the dust? no; we felt far more; we could not 
distinguish the Dahlias, after being exposed for a few hours; the Cissus discolor and Dioscorea 
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diseolor and Maranta Zebrina were all in all. We had to wipe off the deposit before we could 
recognise the ground color. 

Several of the liberal amateurs of the city sent their full-grown specimens to decorate the hall, 
Those plants (on a former occasion, designated hop poles by a siterical correspondent of your 
Magazine) have their uses, and without them the Floral Hall would have looked bare and unsightly. 
To those from a distance, who have read and not seen the curiosities of the tropical forests, these 
much abused specimens are objects of intense interest. Many of our country friends have read 
of, but not seen the Indian Rubber tree, the Cinnamon tree, the green and black tea plants of 
commerce, the Camphor plant, the Cocoa tree, and many others noted in the arts, and famous in 
domestic circles. Most of these may be seen and admired on such occasions, and though their 
aspect and dimensions may not please the critical eye of the “working gardeners” of our day, 
they are pleasing to the less fastidious visiter who reads as he runs. 

In addition to such valuable plants as we have adverted to, from the conservatories of the vicinity, 
there were for competition a most valuable collection of green and hot-house specialities. Cissus 
discolor, with its remarkable and by-all-admired foliage, was most conspicuous; for the specimens 
deposited from the garden of Jas, Dundas, Esq., by Mr. Pollock; from R. Buist’s nurseries, by 
Mr. Sutherland; and several other well grown and trained plants, were equal to the highest 
expectations of those who had seen it in the earlier stages of its cultivation. Trained on a suita- 
ble wire or wood trellis, we cannot find, among late introductions, a more splendid object. Gar- 
denia Devoniana, somewhat rare, was in good condition; the flowers at first sight resemble those 
of G. Stanleyana, but are of a cream color inside, as well as outside; the tube of the Corolla is 
clongated, as in Stanleyana, and the Stigma is club-shaped, by which the species may be readily 
distinguished. Very fine specimens of Allamanda neriifulia, Cathartiea, Aubletii, and others, 
were among these collections. Large and well grown plants of Clerodendron kempferii, squama- 
tum, fallax, and others, attracted attention by their ample dark green foliage and bright scarlet 
flowers. We also observed a fine specimen of Stigmaphyllum ciliatum—a very choice climber, 
with curious yellow flowers. Several new Begonias, such as Xanthina aud Prestoniensis, Passi- 
flora alata superba, Ipomea ficifolia, Schubertea graveolens, Scutellaria Ventenatii, Diozcorea 
discolor, and many other more familiar green and hot-house plants, seemed to us worthy of 
notice. Our readers who are interested in these details must excuse our particularizing more 
fully the various objects, and the cultivators who deserve honorable mention. 

In addition to plants, there were several displays of cut-flowers. One collection of 24 Dahlias 
was very choice, for the season, which was against the development of the points of this fancy 
floral favorite. A stand of Verbenas was also much admired, before the clouds of dust obscured | 
their bright tints. We noted a great number of dwarf Asters, or Queen Margarets, from M. 
Souchet, Woodbury, N. J., late of Paris. They were much admired by the amateurs who depend 
for flowers on their city yards, for they were familiar objects to them. A very fine display of 
variegated plants was exhibited, similar to that noticed at Brooklyn. They were among the 
most attractive objects on the ground—carefully selected, and of great vnlue. Also, a little stand 
of box, filled with small variegated novelties, and interspersed with Lycoprodiums and Mosses, 
was neatly arranged and tastefully conceived. We were much struck with a collection of pre- 
pared specimens of the Alge, or sea weeds, in large glazed fiames, suspended in the Floral Tent. 
We confess to a little scientific predilection, and cannot pass these splendid specimens without a 
word. We have to furnish at another time Mr. Sommerville’s method of floating these unusually 
large specimenus, by an apparatus of his own invention, the full details of which he kindly placed 
at our disposal. Alge deserve a little more attention, even in a commercial point of view, 
than they receive here, 














The fruit department has now to be noticed, but to do it justice would require more space than 
we can at present appropriate to it; a passing glance is all we need attempt at present. There 
was a large display of choice Apples—some fine specimens from the western country. Ohio and 
Michigan had their representatives. A fair display of Pears was to be found on the tables; their 
quality and history we must leave to those gentlemen who were set apart to the agreeable work 
of dissection and gustation, The grapes we could judge of ourselves. A bunch of Black Ham- 
burghs, weighing upwards of six pounds, from the vinery of David S. Brown, Esq., was most { 
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conspicuous; it might be described as a bunch consisting of three shoulders, as the principal and 
two shoulders were equally large. The wood was unusually strong, a portion of the cane having 
been cut with the bunch. We should like to learn the history of that vine for the previous and 
future season. There were several other displays of Exotic Grapes. A number of varieties were 
exhibited by R. Buist, Rosedale nurseries, several of them new sorts, or at least not yet in general 
cultivation here. The Brincklé Grape was also deposited, for the history of which we may refer 
to previous reports, and for its quality to those who tasted it. It isa seedling raised here from 
foreign seed. (Is this a native grape?) The specimens of Watermelons, were very fine. We 
can say so much, as by special favor we were permitted to taste several of them, after the judges 
had proceeded to their satisfaction. Several baskets of good looking Peaches were among the 
fruit observed by us; but as no one can report so well of this department as the three gentlemen 


who had the authority to do so, we leave it for them, and hope to have a note of any thing new 
and interesting before next month. 


The Vegetables far surpassed our expectation, there were extensive lots from Girard College 
garden, gardener, Mr. J. Jones, consisting of sixty-seven varieties—all of them superior in size, 
From the Pennsylvania Insane Hospital, gardener, Mr. Reilly, the display was respectable. 
Mr. Felten, market gardener, had a very large table covered with an immense variety. Near the 
vegetables we discovered some leaves of the Victoria regia out of its element, and not at all 
attractive, as by some mismanagement (strange to us), the tank prepared for it could not be filled ; 
it was a box lined with green braze cloth, and absorbed a large amount of water. One solitary 
leaf was .o be seen floating in it, while in various parts of the hall we were questioned as to 
where Victoria Lily could be found, proving that public taste has not yet abandoned this giant 
of the soft and perishable section of vegetable nature. No better opportunity has ever been 
afforded for displaying it to advantage—none less carefully improved. Leaves of the Nelumbiam 
speciosum were also contributed by Mr. Cope, as well as a living plant; but it may have been suppos- 
ed that the lily of the Amazons, with its aristocratic title, would prove obnoxious to the democracy 
of Pennsylvania. There may be something in it! We refuse to cry Wellingtonia gigantea after 
John Lindley, though the great Conifer of California is worthy our highest veneration next to 
the supreme providence which gives his children such evidences of his silent power. S. 
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New York State Farr—Honrticutrvrat Exnrprrion.—We had expected to receive long before 
this, a correct copy of premiums awarded. The reports published in the newspapers were so 
incorrect as to be worthless, and a correct report, although promised, has not yet reached us. We 
therefore, for the present, give a few notes. 


The general exhibition was not quite as good as 
usual, we think. 


Very little fruit was exhibited from the vicinity of New York. This, our 
friends informed us, was owing to the almost entire failure of the fruit crops there. 

The show of Pears was fine, though mostly from Rochester and Boston. The peculiar smooth- 
ness and beauty of the Pears from this place was subject of remarks by almost all visitors. 
Messrs. Ellwanger & Barry exhibited about 200 varieties, and Messrs. Hovey & Co. nearly as many. 
J. H. Bailey, of Plattsburgh, made a beautiful show of Apples, some 70 varieties. The only good 
show of Apples by amateurs, was made by N. & E. S. Hayward, of Rochester. They reeeived the 


premium for the best twenty, and would also have received the premium for best collection if 
they had competed for it. 


The exhibition of Grapes, both native and foreign, was very fine. We never saw finer Cataw- 


bas and Isabellas, 


Foreign Grapes were in abundance, beautifully grown, and attracted crowds 
of visitors, 


Nothing astonishes a promiscuous assembly, who have never seen any thing better 
than poorly grown native Grapes, so much as a fine display of foreign Grapes. 
The display of cut Flowers was as good as could be expected for the season. Several fine col- 
lections of pot-plants added much to the interest of the occasion, and to the beauty of Floral Hall. 
The show of vegetables was not equal to our hopes and expectations, 
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Brooxtyy Horticutturat Socterr—Fatt Exuisitiox. —The unprecedented drouth of the past 
summer has not altogether destroyed vegetation. The Brooklyn horticulturists, and their 
enterprising friends of mov: distant localities, have proved that by skill and perseverance the 
unavoidable disadvantage of temporary drouths, continuous rains, or prolonged frosts, may, at 
least to a certain extent, be counteracted, and that judgment and industry may contend success. 
fully against the supposed evils of storms which too often occur just at the time when they are 
least welcome. The complaint of a deficiency of vegetable productions is general: poor Apples, 
few Pears, and fewer Plums, is the report we daily hear. But if the quantity be limited, there 
are some decidedly respectable specimens, If, then, skillful horticulturists can show how they 
have defeated (if we may so speak) the season and its evils, why should not farmers, and all 
interested in earth's productions, aid in extending that skill and judgment? We have seen on 
the tables of the Society’s room, as fine fruit as need be wished for; and if the Society does not 
teach all cultivators to grow it equally fine, it is because they do not go to learn how. 

We do not here hope to be able to inform our readers of the details of the exhibition. We can 
only devote space to a brief notice of the more attractive items, As fruit and culinary vegetables 
then, are supposed to be the most useful and most substantial part of the display, we shall first 
devote a few lines to that portion. 

The collection of native and foreign Grapes was unusually fine. But this is not sufficient to 
convey an idea of its merit; it was better than the most experienced observer of the season and 
its peculiarities could have hoped for. Splendid bunches of well-colored Hamburgh Grapes were 
presented, which the most successful cultivators admitted were worthy of comment. With vine 
mildew, blight, thrip, scale, red spider, and the myriad of less formidable obstacles to success, 
the gardeners of our vicinity have proved that all may be overcome. Mr. Langley’s gardener, 
of Fort Hamilton, has acquitted himself creditably. The report annexed shows that he obtained 
the premium for the best general display. Ilis collection consisted of eight varieties, including 
Black Hamburgh, Grizzly Frontignac, Austrian Muscat, Royal Muscadine, St. Peters, Chasselas, 
Black Muscat, Muscat of Alexandria, He also obtained the premium for the best six varieties, 
viz., Museat of Alexandria, Black Hamburg, St. Peters, Chasselas, Austrian Muscat, and White 
Lisbon. We were informed, on inquiring of him, that he had not experienced, during the past 
season, any of the pests above enumerated. It must have been observed by the most careless 
cultivator, that the season just passed was remarkable for the absence of mildew. In cases 
where it was observed, inquiry would disclose some want of care or judgment on the part of the 
gardener. Yet we are told that much sulphur has been used in some cases; perhaps more for 
prevention than cure. So much for the Grapes, which we must notice more fully next month, 
We must insist upon all committees adhering to the practice of giving the preference to well- 
colored bunches over large red ones, The experienced cultivator demands it at their hands. 
Such was the rule on this occasion. There were a few very choice bunches displayed, which we 
feel much disposed to notice—a large and well-set bunch of White Muscat of Alexandria, one of 
Purple Damascus, and one of White Syrian. There were no bunches of Cannon Hall on the 
table. The Black Hamburghs were unusually fine. The contributors in this section were Geo. 
Hamlyn, gardener to W. C. Langley, Esq., Fort Hamilton, L. I.; Mr. D. Hunter, gardener to 
Mr. Rennis, Lodi, N. J.; and Mr. Morrison, gardener to R. M. Blaewell, Esq., Astoria, L. I. 
Several choice bunches of native Grapes were contributed by Martin Collopy, gardener to J. I. 
Prentice, Esq., Brooklyn Heights. There were also on exhibition bunches of the Graham Grape, 
from the original vine, presented by R. R. Seott from Wm. Graham, gardener to the Guardians 
of the Poor, Blockley, Philadelphia, the originator of this acquisition to our list of select hardy 
Grapes. We must reserve our description of it till another opportunity offers. The Concord, 
Charter Oak, and Fox Grapes were also represented. The two latter were easily detected, but 
not easily distinguished. 

The display of Pears and Apples added considerably to the importance and attraction of the 
exhibition. The great bulk of these were from Boston, and had been before the American Pomo- 
logical Society. The contributors were Wm. E. French, Esq., per A. J, S. Degrauw; B. V. 
French, Esq.; Messrs, Burr, Hingham; N, Stetson, Esq., Bridgewater, Mass.; Messrs. Hovey & 
Co., of Boston; and Messrs, Ellwanger & Barry, Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester. Three 
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specimens of very highly-colored Washington Pears, in the collection of the last-named firm, 
were very much admired. The Howell Pear of their collection was also noticed as looking like 
a choice fruit. We carefully compared many of the specimens, and must say that very few 
errors, if any, could be detected in the naming of the sorts. We should like either to see the 
most commonly adopted synonyms on the cards, or else one uniform name in the several collec- 
tions; for instance, the Vicar of Winkfield in one collection is named Le Cure and Monsieur le 
Cure, which puts the novice or amateur a little out of his reckoning, for he can not detect any 
great difference between Monsieur le Cure, Le Cure, and the Vicar of Winkfield. The same 
remark will apply to several other varieties. The specimens of Beurre Diel were very large, 
and much admired. Eyewood we noticed as a peculiarly-formed Pear. There was much differ- 
ence in the specimens from the several localities; so much so in some cases as to be difficult of 
identification. Such is always the case in an extensive assortment. The specimens of Seckel 
were few and small. The Apples had a splendid appearance. Several very choice specimens 
were on exhibition from Mr. French, Braintree Medlars and Lemons were in small assortment. 
Some respectable specimens of Peaches were exhibited by Mr. Langley’s and Mr. Prentice’s 
gardeners. 

N. Stetson’s fruit was very select, and of good quality. A table of very well grown vegeta- 
bles, also several large and fine Watermelons, from Mr. Morgan’s gardener, Chas. Ingram, added 
to the useful department. 

We fear to commence a notice of the ornamental. Where can we begin, or end, in the use of 
descriptives? We shall not commend; we can only enumerate, or at mcst particularize the new 
and rare objects, leaving the list of awards to give the owners due credit. First, as to baskets 
and boquets, we shall be brief. We see little beauty at best in such masses of flowers, some like 
a broom-head or hair-mop, others so artistically arranged as to give us the idea that the sculptor 
had carved out the design, or the wax-molder molded the same. Every one to his taste. There 
were two baskets of indigenous flowers; one of them presented by Meehan & Sanders, per R. R. 
Seott, of Philadelphia, and the other from H. Tanner, gardener to Mr. Kent, Brooklyn, The 
Victoria Lily and Nelumbium speciosum leaves, flower, and seed-pod, were still attractive. The 
latter plant was never before exhibited here. It blooms luxuriantly in Mr. Cope’s out-door 
aquarium, from which it was eut by Mr. Cope, and forwarded in good condition. The leaves of 
the great Lily were in a good state of preservation. Mr. Cope displayed his usual liberality on 
this occasion. Jas, Dundas, Esq., of Philadelphia, kindly contributed a collection of exotic Ferns, 
which were rare and valuable. Louis Menand’s plants were now, as on former occasions, justly 
almired. Although brought from a distance, they had no appearance of having had a “hard road 
to travel.” Several choice Epiphytes, Cape Heaths, and Ferns, were among them. His standard 
Heliotrope called forth general admiration. J. E. Ranch’s select collection of hot-house and 
green-house plants, and many rare and beautiful variegated exotics, were objects of admiration 
to all visitors who had taste to appreciate his selection, A table of large and well-cultivated 
specimens were deposited by Martin Collopy, gardener to J. H. Prentice, among which were 
Piteairnia punicea, Dictyanthus pavonica, a splendid plant of the Green Tea, and many others 
equally interesting. His Cissus discolor, though trained to a long, stiff stake, in an upright 
position, was nevertheless admired for its foliage; otherwise treated, it would have had a great 
effect. A plant of Catasetum globbiflorum was deposited from Mra. Holbrook’s collection, D. 
Seott, gardener. It was a very neat plant of the Orchid tribe. This is but a brief notice, with 
many important omissions, 


A tniniature garden, beautifully laid out with gravel walks, lawns of velvety moss, beds and 
clumps of plants and shrubbery; also an arbor and cottage, with all appendages to complete a 
villa residence, was deposited by H. A. Graeff, of Brooklyn, and formed a prominent feature in 
the very creditable fall exhibition, § 
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PexnsyLvantA Horticutturat Socrery.—Stated meeting, Oct. 17th.—Dr. W. D. Brincklé, Vice 
President, in the chair. As there were few premiums offered on this occasion by the Society, the 
display of Fruits, Plants, and Flowers was not extensive, nor the attendance of visitors large. 
Pears and Apples were the objects called for by the printed schedule. The first premium for 
Pears was awarded to Isaac B. Baxter, for a collection in which we noticed the Duchess d’Angou- 
leme, Easter Beurre (good specimens), White Doyennes, Duchess d’Arembers, Passe Colmar, and 
others. Some handsome fruit of the Reine Claude De Bavay Plum were also deposited. 

There was a pretty plant of Dipladenia crassinoda exhibited by J. Thomson, gardener to Mr, 
Tucker. Two collections of Dahlias were exhibited ; one of them seedlings from Gerhard Schmitz’ 
garden, several of which are deserving of notice, and another from R. Buists’ nursery, named 
sorts, which included many fine varieties. 

In the minutes of last stated meeting were a set of resolutions offered by C. Cope, Esq., one of 
which declares all members unqualified to act on committees as judges, from whose garden 
objects are from time to time exhibited for competition before society—passed. Also, that, in 
addition to the name of the gardener to any private gentleman, the name of the latter shall also 
be recorded. 

The report of the managing committee of the horticultural department of the State Agricul- 
tural Fair was presented and accepted. 


Provipence (R. I.) Horricurrvrat Socrery.—This Society held its Fall Exhibition on the 13th 
of September. The exhibition, on the whole, was a fine one—fully equal to any previous show, 
though vegetation had suffered much in consequence of the extreme drouth. The following per- 
sons were the exhibitors of flowers: 


From Geo. W. Chapin, by Geo. Anderson, a very pretty floral design and wall-piece; a very fine display of Roses, 
Asters, Verbenas, Dahlias, and other cut-flowers; also boquets, Cockscombs, and a large display of green-house and 
pot plants, many of them rare, and most of them new to the Society’s exhibitions. The committee note some of the 
more interesting, viz., Dielytra spectabilis, Physianthus auricomus, Oncidium Carthaginense, Chorozema nana, Abu- 
tilon Newboldii, Gardenia Fortuni, Lycopodium umbrosum, Ceanothus azureus and pallidus, Salvia bicolor, Erica 
aristata, Azalea rosea punctata, Cesium arborea, Honoclium odoratum major. From C, Allen, by D. O'Connor, a 
number of very beautiful hand boquets; also, Asters, Dahlias, and a fine show of pot and green-house plants, viz.. 
Araucaria Brasiliana, Eugenia pimenta, Russelia juncea, Polygala grandiflora, Camellia fimbriata, Lantana bicolor, 
Aloes, Fuchsias, Cacti. From Wm. Nisbet, Elm Grove, a most superb display of Celosia (Cockscombs); also, a 
fine show of annuals and cut flowers, some showy green-house plants, such as Fuchsias, Salvias, tender Roses, Ericas, 
and Cacti. From A. D, & J. Y. Smith, by D. Cook, a fine display of cut flowers; also, boquets and some fine green- 
house plants, viz., Erica transparens, Lantana Bourbonica. From Richard Dalglish, a number of fine boquets; 
also, Roses, Asters, Dahlias, and other cut flowers. From Walter Craddock, a number of very beautiful boquets; 
also, Asters, Dahlias, and other cut flowers. From §. Cornell, a fine show of Dahlias and Asters. From L. Sta- 
ples, a good show of Asters and Balsams. From Silas Moore, of Cranston, a very fine display of hardy Perpetual 
Ioses; also, Dahlias, Asters, and some fine boquets. From J. D. Cook, a good display of Dahlias and Asters. 
From H. Tillinghast, Dahlias in varieties. From John Mumford, a good display of cut flowers. From Miss 
Staples, some fine Asters and Balsams. From Ezra Hubbard, a superb display of Asters; also, Pansies and other 
cut flowers. From Mrs. Peter Church, a very fine display of Asters. From E. B. White, a good show of Asters 
and Cockscombs. From John F, Driscol, kspirito sancto—a very rare plant; also, a blue African Lily. From 
Wm. B. Spencer, of Phoenix, Dahlias and other cut flowers. From Miss Mary E. Hunt, wild flowers in variety. 
From B. W. Hendrick, of East Greenwich, some fine green-house and pot plants. From Geo. Hunt, Roses, Asters, 
and other cut flowers; als», wild flowers in variety. From Wm. McLeod, Millville, Mass., a very fine display of 
Asters. From Mrs. Dyer Cranston, Asters and Gladiolus. From Dr. Rivers, some fine pot plants. 











Contributions were received from several individuals, viz. : 


C. Eddy, W. Masters, Mrs. Day, P. W. Gardiner, If. M. Safford, J. F. Penno, H. Creighton, James Burns, H. War- 
ren, HI. Woodworth, Mr. Barstow, Jas. A. Potter, R. L. Rhodes, F. Woodward, W. H. Howard, Quincy Parker, C. M. 
Drown of Warwick, Mrs. Hathaway of Lonsdale. 


The following premiums were awarded on fruits and vegetables: 


Frvuit.—Apples.—For the best collection fall and winter, to Lewis Dexter, Smithfleld, $6; second best do. do., 8. 
A. Larkin, Cranston, $5. Best twelve varieties fall, D. H. Leonard, Seekonk, $4. Best six do. do, Samuel Clarke, 
Smithfield, $3. Best twelve do, winter, Silas Moore, $4. Beat six do. do., P. W. Arnold, Smithfield, $3. Best dish 
fall, Cornelius Manchester, Fruit Hill, $1. Best dish winter, Mra, Joel Metcalf, Providence, $1. Gratuities—Adam 
Anthony, North Providence, and T. Wilcox, Warwick, $2. Pears.—~For the best collection, fall and winter, Lewis 
Dexter, #6. Best twelve varieties, John J. Stimson, Providence, $4. Best six do., D. H. Leonard, $3. Beat dish of 
winter, Jas. A, Porter, Providence, $1. Best do. fall, Geo. W. Chapin, $1. Gratuities—To Geo, B. Peck and Silas 
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Moore, each $3. To R. Dalglish and J, P. Smith, gardener to A. Duncan, $2. Peaches.—F or the best collection, 
D. H. Leonard, $4; second best, Lewis Dexter, $3; fourth best, James Lewis, Providence, $1. Best dish, Charles 


Hadwen, Worcester, $1. Nectarines.—F or the second best collection, C. B. Manchester, $1. Quinces.—For the 
best collection, C. S. Sweetland, Olneyville, $2; second best, C. S. Sweetland, Providence, $1. Plums.—For the 
second best collection, Mrs. Joel Blaisdell, Providence, $1. Grapes.—For the best collection grown under glass 
with artificial heat, A. D. & J. Y. Smith, $4; second best, G. W. Chapin, by Geo. Anderson, #3; third best, Crawford 
Allen, $2. Best dish do., A. Duncan, by J. P. Smith, $1. Best collection grown under glass without artificial heat, 
fifteen varieties, Wm. Viall, $4; second best, Dr. Ira Barrows, Providence $3; third best, Dr. Bartlett, by S. Brinley, 
Smithfield, $2. Best dish do. Wm. Nesbit, Elm Grove, $1. Best specimens of most approved native varieties, Mrs. 
Peter Church, $2. Best dish do., 8. Cole, Warren, $1, Melons.—F or the finest specimen Watermelon, No. 84, $2; 
second best, No. 98,$1. For the finest specimen Muskmelon, No. 84, $3; second best, G. W. Chapin, by Geo. Ander- 
son, $2. Cranberries.—Artificially raised by Edmund Bayley, of Usquepaug (South Kingstown), $5, upon condi- 
tion that he communicates to the Society full details of his method of cultivation. 

VecetaBies.—Levi J. Blanchard, Smithfield, first premium on Drumhead Cabbage, $3. J. Wilcox, Warwick, a 
gratuity of $2. 8. B. Haliday, a diploma for fine Flat Dutch and Bullockhead Cabbage; do., a gratuity of $1 for 
improved Tomatoes ; do., a gratuity of $1 for best Blood Beet; also,a gratuity of $1 for best round Turnips. ©. Allen, 
first premium on Celery, $3; also, first premium on Egg Plants, $2; also, a gratuity of $1 for best Red Cabbage. W. 
C. Snow, first premium on Savoy Cabbage, $3; also, first premium on Squashes, $2; also, a gratuity of $1 for best 
Parsnips. W. Nesbit, first premium on Sweet Potatoes, $2. E. A. Cole, a gratuity on Yellow Onions, $1. J. D. 
Weed, North Providence, a gratuity of $1 for Red Onions. W. Nesbit, best Red Onions, $2. Stephen C. Swan, a 
premium of $1 for Lafayette Beans ; also, a gratuity of $2 for choice White Potatoes. R. Dalglish, a gratuity of $2 for 
Celery ; also a gratuity of $1 for large Squashes. G. B. Pettis, Johnston, first premium for Tomatoes, $2. KR. Dalglish 
first premium on Salsify, #2. Jas. Lynch, Elmwood, a gratuity of $1 for fine Turrip Beets. Jas. C. Swan, a gratuity 
of $1 for White Potatoes. Dexter Asylum, best Sweet Corn, a gratuity of $1. 


If. King, Cranston, a gratuity of $2 for 
Dover and seedling Potatoes. Sam’l Carpenter, a gratuity of $2 for do. do. 


No. 91, a gratuity of $1 for fine Onions. 
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Exntsition or Fruits at Muscatixe, lowa.—We take the following report of the Committee 
on Fruit from the Muscatine Journal: 


The show of fruit this season owing to the late frosts of spring and the summer drouth, is very much inferior to 
what we should otherwise have expected, and falls below that of our last exhibition. 


In some localities, favored by 
their situation, the fruit though of much less yield, is very fine. 


We find on exhibition, of Apples, 44 varieties by J. 
B. Essex, of Illinois; 32 varieties by Hiram Gilbert, of lowa; 63 varieties by James Cattelle, lowa, and several varie- 
ties by Messrs. Thomas Morford, Wm. Chambers, Sen., Jacob Long, J. Sherfey, 8. Smalley, and Hon. J. Williams. 

The committee have construed the “ best specimens of Apples,” to mean the best specimens of the greatest variety 
of apples worthy of general cultivation in this locality, both from the character of the fruit and the bearing qualities 
of the tree. They have divided the apple into four classes, into the first of which they have elevated the Wine Sap, 
because the tree is a sure, constant and abundant bearer, and the fruit of the best second grade, while from the first 
class they have reluctantly deposed the Newtown Pippin, because the tree is a very shy bearer, late in coming into 
bearing and the yield very small. 

Our examination has resulted in our conviction that Mr. Cattelle has presented a list of the best Apples of fine 
specimens and of the greatest number of the standard varieties, among which we would name a few, as the Rambo, 
white winter Pearmain, Roman Stem., Jennett, Newtown Spitzenburgh or Vandevere of Downing, American Golden 
Russett and Rhode Island Greening, which have proved themselves worthy of general cultivation among us. We 
regret to see our cultivators filling their grounds and bestowing their attention upon such indifferent fruit as the 
Pennsylvania Vandevere, Cotshead, Milan, and their compeers which are always upon our tables and in our catalogues. 

Peaches,—Five choice varieties of this fruit are upon our tables, with several seedlings. Three by 8. Gilbert; three 
by J. Cattelle ; two by Mrs. Ogilvie; three by J. Sherfey; three by J. B. Essex. Lot of seedlings by J. P. Walton, 
and one variety each by 8. Smalley and Drury Reynolds, of Illinois. Some of the seedlings are very large but gener- 
ally their flavor is inferior. The budded varieties free and cling are of superior size and flavor, but we ould not 
be understood as in all cases recommending a resort to budding as having a tendency to render the tree less hardy 
and prolific. Mr. Cattelle has some very large peaches of the Newington variety preserved in diluted alcohol. We 
award the premium to Mrs. Ogilvie whose cling and free stones are of extra size and flavor. 

Plums.—Very fine specimens of Coe’s Golden Drop, are exhibited by Mrs. A. J. Fimple and Mr. Alex. Jackson, 
Those of the former are the largest, and entitled to the premium. 

Pears.—Single specimens of this choice fruit are presented by Mrs. Ogilvie, Messrs. Cattelle, Sherfey, Long and 
Essex, but as they are all good varieties of their season, we cannot determine, and award no premium. 

Grapes.—A fine specimen of Isabellas by 8. Smalley, and ordinary ones of Catawba by Mrs. Ogilvie and Mr. 


Cattelle, the former having the finest display, we awarded the premium to her for the Catawba, and to Mr. Smalley 
for the Isabellas. 


The Committee awarded the premium to Mr. Cattelle for the “best variety of fruit,” his list including a fine sample 
of Apples, « good show of Peaches and Grapes, and one variety of Pear. 


Mr. Essex, of Illinois presented for exhibition a large variety of apples, many of standard sorts, worthy of cultiva- 
tion. Dr. Weed, (this morning) presented six standard varieties of the apple. 
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Worcester (Mass.) Horticutturat Exumition.—The Horticultural Exhibition this year, has 
been eminently successful, in every point of view. The long continued summer drouth, extend- 
ing even into the autumn, had created serious fears of a partial failure. Many kinds of fruit 
seriously felt its effects, especially the Pear, the growth of which seemed almost suspended for 
some time, yet the subsequent favorable weather so nearly recovered them, that the fruit exhibj- 
tion would compare well in quality with that of any former year, while in quantity, it was the 
largest exhibition ever made by the Society. We have not space for details, but will merely 
annex the list of Premiums: : 


Fruit.—Apples.—F or the largest and best collection, the first premium to Job C. Stone, of Shrewsbury, $6; for 
the next to Samuel H. Colton, of Worcester, $5. For the best ten varieties of not less than five specimens of each, to 
A. I. Allen, of Shrewsbury, $5; for the next best, to Eli Johnson, of Worcester, $4; for the next best, to T. W. Ward, 
of Shrewsbury, $3. For the best six varieties of not less than five specimens each, do Peter Fay, of Southboro, #4; 
for the next best, to C. W. Forbush, of Grafton, $3; For the next best, to Jonathan Forbush, of Bolton, $2. For the 
best eight specimens of one variety of autumn Apples, to J. H. Allen, of Shrewsbury, for Leland’s Pippin, $8; for 
next best, to Charles Johnson, of Northboro, for Porters, $2; for next best, to 8. H. Colton, of Worcester, for Maiden’s 
Blush, $1. For the best eight specimens of one variety of Winter Apples, to David 8, Messinger, for Hubbardston 
Nonesuch, $3; for next best, to Silas Forbush, of Grafton, for Peck’s Pleasant, $2; fornext best, to W. H. Hersey, of 
Grafton, for Baldwins, $1. 

Pears.—For the largest and best collection, (58 varieties) the 1st premium to John Milton Earle, of Worcester, $5; 
for the next (37 varieties) to Levi Lincoln, of Worcester, $5. For the best ten varicties of not less than five specimens 
each, Edward Earle, of Worcester, $5; for the next, to Ichabod Washburn, of Worcester, $4; for the next, to George 
T. Rice, of Worcester, $3. For the best six varieties of not less than five specimens each, to David S, Messinger, of 
Worcester, $4. For the best eight autumn Pears of one variety, to F. T. Merrick, of Worcester, for Van Mons’ Leon 
le Clere, $3; for the next. to Wm. Greenleaf, for Seckels, $2; for the next, to J. M. Earle, for Urbanistes, $1. For the 
best eight winter Pears, of one variety, to Geo. W. Gill, for Passe Colmars, $3 ; for the next, to George Forbes, West- 
boro’, for Beurre d’Aremburgs, $2; for the next, to Timo. K. Earle, for Seckels, $1. Gratuities of two dollars were 
awarded to A. Underwood of Westboro’, for his very good collection, and of $1 each to Dr. J. Porter, of North Brook. 
field, for his collection ; to Mrs. Henry Wheeler, fer her fine dish of Duchess d’Angoulemes, and to Jonathan Forbush, 
of Bolton. The second and third premiums, for six varieties each, were not awarded, no one collection entitled to 
competition having that number of sufficient excellence. In the awards on both Apples and Pears, those having 
taken one premium on a collection, were excluded from competition for premium, on any collection of a smaller 
number of varieties. 

Peaches.—F or the largest and best collection, to David S. Messinger, of Worcester, $3; for the next, to George A. 
Dresser, of Worcester, $2; for the next, to O. B, Hadwen, of Worcester, $1. For the best ten of one variety, to Asa 
H. Allen, of Shrewsbury, for Crawford's Late, $2; for the next, to Lewis Bigelow, of Worcester, Crawford's Late, $1,- 
50; for the next, to O. B. Hadwen, of Worcester, for Kenrick’s Heath, $1. 

Plums.—F or the largest and best collection, (10 varieties) to A. Underwood, of Westboro’, $3. For the best dish, 
to Charles Johnson, of Northboro’, for Coe’s Golden Drop, $2; for the next best, Wm. M. Bickford, for do, $1. 

Quinces.—For the best collection, J. C. Stone, Shrewsbury, $2. For the best dish, Charles Bigelow, Grafton, $1. 

Grapes.— For the best collection grown under glass, I. Washburn, Worcester, $2. For the best specimen ot Isa- 
bella Grapes, Curtis Forbush, Grafton, $2. For the best native grape, to J. A. Moore, of Chariton, fur the Fitchburg 
Grape, $2. For Sweetwater Grapes, Charles Hale, Millbury, $1. Gratuities of one dollar each, were awarded to 
Curtis Forbush of Grafton, and Moses Ruggles ot Hardwick, for wine of the native grape, and to Joseph Lovell, Jr., 
of Worcester, for currant wine; to Curtis Forbush, and Ellis Burt of Sutton, for Cranberries; to P. D. Tiffany of 
Worcester, for ripe figs; to Bond & Damon, of North Brookfield, for Conccrd Grape, and to Dr. O, T. Martin, of 
Worcester, for Catawba Grape. 

Frowerrs.—For the best display of cut flowers, Wm. M. Bickford, $2. For the best display of Green House plants, 
Ichabod Washburn, $2; for the next, P. Dexter Tiffany, $1. For the best pair of boquets, I. Washburn, $2; for the 
next, Henry Goulding, $1. For the best Dahlias, P. D. Tiffany, $1. For the best Asters, Mrs. Canfield, $1. For the 
best display of Roses, Mrs. D. W. Lincoln, $1. Gratuities of one dollar each, were awarded to Mrs. Wm. Greenleaf, 
for Dahlias; and to 8S. P. Champney, and Mrs. M. B. Green, for cut flowers. 

VerGetTas_es.—For the largest and best collection, Wm. M. Bickford, $4; for the next, I. Washburn, $3. For the 
best Seedling Potatoes, Eli Johnson, $2. For the best Marrow Squashes, C. W. Forbush, $2. For the best Celery, I. 
Washburn, $2. For the best Savoy Cabbages, C. W. Forbush, $1. For the best Cabbages, other than Savoy, A. H. 
Allen, 1. Best Pumpkins, Eli Johnson, $1. Best collection of Turnips, E. M. Banning, $2. Best table Beets, I. 
Washburn, #1. Best stock Beets, E. M. Banning, $1. Best sweet Corn, Wm. M. Bickford, 31. Gratuities of $1 each 
were awarded to O. B. Stevens, for three squashes raised on one vine, weighing severally 44, 5334, and 733, lbs., 
aggregate 171 lbs.; to J. R. Pierce of Worcester, for 3 squashes, weighing 42, 59, and 6234 Ibs., and to Wm. R. 
Norcross, of Shrewsbury, for 4 of similar size, but of which the precise weight was not indicated. 
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Cayuca County Horticuttrurat Socrety.—The September exhibition of this Society was held 
at Stanford Hall, in the city of Auburn, on the 20th, The following is a list of the premiums 
awarded; 


Frvurms.—Apples.—Best twenty varieties, 8. S. Graves; second best, H. 8. Dunning. Best six varieties, W. D. 
Osborn. Best one variety, 8. 8. Graves. Pears.—Best twelve varieties, 8. 8. Graves ; eecond best, H. B. Rathbun. 
Best three varieties, H. B. Kathbun. Best one variety, Wm. Cutting. Peaches.—Best ten varieties, 8. 8. Greves. 
Best three varieties, H. B. Rathbun, Best one variety, B. B. Clapp. Plums.—Best one variety, 5. 8. Graves. 
Quinces.—Best variety, H. H. Bostwick. Grapes.—F¥ oreign—Best three varieties, I. B. Rathbun. Best one vari- 
ety, D. M. Osborn. Native—Best three varieties, H. B. Rathbun. Best two varieties, Wm. Cutting. Best one vari- 
ety, D, O. Baker. Watermelons.—Beat two varieties, J. lves Parsons. Citrons.—Best three varieties, 8. Black- 
hurst. Best and greatest vuriety of Fruit, 8. 8. Graves. 

Frows8ns.—Plants,—Best six varieties in pots, Wm. Osborn. Dahlias,—Best twenty varieties, P. R. Freeoff. 
Best twelve do., P. R. Freeoff; second best do. do., J. 11. Chedell. Best six do., P. R. Freeoff; second best do. do., 
S, Blackhurst. Best specimen bloom, P. R. Freeoff. Rosea,—Best twelve varieties, 8. 8. Graves; second best, P. 
Rk. Freeoff. Best six varieties, P. R. Freeoff; second best, 8. 8. Graves. Best single Rose, W. Osborn. Verbenas.— 
Best twenty varieties, P, R. Freeoff; second best, W. Osborn. Best twelve varieties, W. Osborn ; second best, H. T. 
Dickinson. Best six varieties, W. Osborn. Best seedling never before exhibited, P. R. Freeoff; second best, J. Ives 
Parsons. German Asters.—Best display, Mrs. B. Sheldon ; second best, P. R. Freeoff. Phlowes,—Best display, 
8. Blackhurst. Petuntas.—Best 4 varieties, W. Osborn; second best, 8. Blackhurst. Balsams.—Best display, Mrs. 
Burtis ; second best, P. R. Freeoff. Best display of annual and perennial flowers, W. Osborn; second best, P. R. 
Freeoff; third best, S. Blackhurst, 

Boqurts AND FiLorat Desiexs.—Best round boquet for centre table vase, P. R. Freeoff; second best, Wm. Cut- 
ting. Best flat boquet for mantel vase, I. Rh. Freeoff; second best, H. H. Bostwick. Best and most beautiful round 
hand boquet, W. Cutting; second best, P. R. Freeoff. Best and most beautiful flat hand boquet, P. R. Free ff. For 
greatest number of boquets, P. R. Freeoff; second greatest number, 8. Blackhurst. Best and most beautiful basket 
boquet, Miss Laura Osborn. Best and most beautiful floral design, Mrs. 8. A. Goodwin ; second best, Mrs. Wiiliam 
Osborn ; third best, P. R. Freeoff. 

VeGceTanLes.—Potatoes.—Best Seedling, they award to O. Ilowland subject to his report; best 3¢ peck, J. R. Page; 
second best, Edmund Grant. Syuashes.—Best two specimens (sweet potatoe variety,) Edmund Grant; second best, 
Il. B. Rathbun ; third best, Edmund Grant. Beets.—Best long blood, Wm. Cutting; second best, Edmund Grant. 
Carrots.—Best, J. M. Sherwood; second best, 8. 8. Graves. Parsnips.—Best, J. M. Sherwood ; second best, 
Edmund Grant. Egg Plant.—Best, Edmund Grant; second best, 8. 8. Graves. Cabbages.—Best, Edmund 
Grant; second best, J. Ives Parsons. Caulifowers.—Best, Dr. Theo. Dimon ; second best, W. D. Osborn. Celery. 
—Best, J. M. Sherwood,; second best, E. Grant. Tomatoes.—Best, Fred. Prince; second best, E. Grant. Best ex- 
hibition of different kinds, 8S. Blackhurst; second best, J. M. Sherwood. Lima Beans.—Best, W. D, Osborn ; 
second best, IH. II. Bostwick. Cucumbers.—Best, J. M. Sherwood ; second best, 8. Blackhurst. Green Corn.— 
Best, E. Grant; second best, 8. Graves. Peppers.—Best display, W. Osborn ; second best, J. Brown. Onions. 





sest, E. Chamberlain; second best, Wm. Cutting. Best display of vegetables, E. Grant; second best, William 
Cutting; third best, S. Blackhurst. 

They award a diploma to Mr. J. Waldron for a fine display of ten varieties of potatoes. 

They also award a diploma, to Frank McCarty, gardener for Mr. 8. Blatchford, for a flne specimen of cucumber it 
being two feet ten inches long. 

Aiso a diploma to Anthony Ovington, gardener for Rey. Dr. Cressey, for some fine specimens of “ Ochre. 

Also a diploma to John Benshaw, gardener for J. M. Sherwood, for two varieties of sweet potatoes. 

Report of the committee on discretionary premiums.--To Miss Bartlett, for a case of wax work, artificial fruit, $1. 
To Mary E. Richardson for a picture frame of embossed leather, Vol. Trans. To Stephen Sumrix, for a basket 
work stand, Vol. Trans. ToL. D. Stone, for a cage of Java Sparrows, Vol. Trans. 
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Massacnvsetts IHorticutturat Socrery.— The Society met on Saturday, October 7th. On 
motion of W. C. Stroxe, it was resolved that a commitiee of three be appointed by the chair to 
consider the expediency of employing lecturers to deliver lectures before the Society. 

On motion of E. M. Richards, the thanks of the Society were presented to F. Lyman Winship, 
Chairman of the Committee of Arrangements for the Annual Exhibition, and to the members of 
the Committee for the satisfactory manner in which they have discharged their duty. 

Geo. W. Collamore of Boston, and William Plumer of Lexington, were proposed as members, 


The President announced that this was the day prescribed by the Constitution for the election 
of officers.) FE. M. Richards and P. B. Hovey were appointed tellers. The Committee subsequently 
reported that the old list of officers was re-elected. 


FE. M. Rand, Chairman of the Special Committee appointed in July last, to take into conside- 
ration the matter of the awards to Hovey & Co., and the report of the Committee thereon, with 
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resolutions of censure, moved that the said Special Committee be discharged from the further 
consideration of the subject. Adopted. 

On motion of Mr. Rand, it was resolved that a committee of three be appointed by the Chair, 
to inquire if any further action in the premises is necessary. The Chair appointed Messrs, Rand, 
J. S. Sleeper and Josiah Stickney to constitute the committee, 

Mr. Rand read the draft of a by-law, which he had drawn up to prevent the recurrence of a 
similar cause of complaint, to the effect that no member of a committee should be present with 
the Committee, or take part in their deliberations or discussions, when any article presented by 
him for premium or gratuity was under consideration. 

Mr. B. V. French reminded the mover that the Society had already appointed a committee (of 
which Mr. French is chairman) to report alterations in the by-laws to meet the case. Mr. Rand’s 
amendment was, at his own suggestion, referred to this committee. 

On motion of Samuel Walker, the President (J. S, Cabot) and E. 8S. Rand were added to the 
Special committee on alteration of by-laws. 

Mr. Joseph Breck, who had been re-elected chairman of the Flower committee, declined to 
serve another year. On motion of Mr. Walker, (who testified to Mr. Breck’s long and accepta- 
ble service on the committee) Mr. Breck was excused from serving, and Mr. F. Burr was elected 
by acclamation, chairman of Flower committee. Mr. J. F. C. Hyde was added to the same com- 
mittee. 

William Todd of Roxbury was elected a member of the Society. Adjourned to Oct. 21. 
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Tomextxs County Horticutturat Soctery.—The following is the list of officers for the ensuing 
year: 

President—IIERMON CAMP. Vice Presidents—Brenxsamin G. Ferris, Evpert Curtis, Tuomas Ropertsoy, 
Henry Brewer, James Purr. Executive Committee—Gronce P. Frost, Frank Atwater, ANSON Braman, 
Hervey Puiatrs, Henry F. Hisparp. Treasurer—Anson Braman. Corresponding Secretary—Harvey A, 
Dower. Recording Secretary—A.rrep WELLS. 
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